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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Puttir Gors into Socirery, 





T the moment when Mr. Brune was 
giving way to mercenary aspira- 
tions, as recorded above, the sub- 
ject of his regrets was sitting 
before a blazing fire in the smok- 
ing-room at Longbourne, smoking 
one of the excellent cigars of 
which a stock was always to be 
found in that well-ordered es- 
tablishment, and enjoying, or ap- 
Mh | pearing to enjoy, the creature 
Aline UH ae Rg? comforts incidental to the situa- 

Sa tion. It was his sister-in-law who 
had suggested to him that, as they 
were alone in the house, they 
should betake themselves to this 
cosy little apartment immediately 
after dinner, asserting, as kind- 
hearted ladies do sometimes (and Heaven only knows whether they are 
speaking the truth, or whether it is not an act of selfish brutality to 
take them at their word), that she liked the smell of tobacco, and that 
to spend the evening in the smoking-room, instead of in the drawing- 
room, was an unwonted treat to her. 

It reminded her, she said, of old days, when she used to sit with 
Jack after dinner. Perhaps she wanted an excuse for talking about 
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Jack ; and on ordinary occasions Tom, who had had a sincere affection 
for his younger brother, would have been willing enough to gratify her : 
but this evening his thoughts were, not unnaturally, centred upon 
himself, and with a very little encouragement he would have related the 
whole history of his disappointed hopes. Thus, these two people, who 
had become excellent friends, and who were both inclined just now to 
claim a little of the sympathy to which friendship is entitled, remained 
for some time at cross purposes, each throwing out hints to which the 
other failed to respond, until it became evident that some topic of 
common interest must be resorted to. This was in Tom’s favour; for 
when the conversation languished, it was inevitable that the adventure 
of the day should suggest itself as the ground for a fresh start, and so 
he soon found an opportunity of remarking, in a casual manner, that he 
supposed so pretty a girl as Miss Brune would not be likely to remain 
Miss Brune much longer. 

“T don’t think she will be in a hurry to marry,” Margaret said. 
“ Nellie has a good deal of character, and she will be sure to think well 
before she chooses.” 

“Tf she has not chosen already.” 

“‘ Yes, if she has not chosen already. There are perhaps half-a-dozen 
marriageable young men hereabouts, and I believe they are all of them 
devoted to her in an off-and-on sort of way.” 

‘Ts there anybody in particular, should you suppose?” inquired Mr. 
Stanniforth, staring up at the cornice. 

Margaret poked the fire, and made no reply; so he went on, “I used 
to fancy that young Marescalchi was paying her a good deal of attention, 
but perhaps it didn’t mean anything.” 

Margaret laughed; whereupon her interrogator withdrew his eyes 
from the ceiling with great promptitude, glanced inquiringly at her, saw 
it all, and immediately dropped into a gloomy reverie. 

“T am glad you noticed that,” said the unconscious Margaret, “for 
I have always thought that those two were exactly suited to one 
another, and hoped that something might come of it some day. But I 
have given up match-making,” she added with a shake of her head. “I 
have made one or two attempts in that way, and the results have not 
been encouraging. I suppose people must be allowed to choose for 
themselves.” 

But Mr. Stanniforth was no longer anxious to pursue the subject, 
and indeed had not distinctly heard the last few words. ‘Oh, yes, 
certainly, I quite agree with you,” he said; and then began to talk very 
fast about habitual drunkards, in which unfortunate class of society he 
had been lately stirred up to take a keen interest. He had a compre- 
hensive scheme for dealing with them in their double character of 
afflicted fellow-creatures and responsible members of the community ; 
but as the carrying out of this project would have involved the expendi- 
ture of some millions of the public money, besides interfering with the 
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liberty of the subject after a fashion conceivable only to enlightened 
Radical brains, the reader need not be wearied with its provisions. 
Margaret listened to them patiently, argued against them, was tri- 
umphantly silenced, and ultimately went to bed with a consolatory 
assurance that she had done what was expected of her. 

At breakfast the next morning, Mr. Stanniforth, who had passed a 
bad night, looked up from a pile of opened letters that lay before him, 
and said that he was very sorry, but he was afraid he must be off. He 
had spent the first half of the recess in unwonted idleness, and would 
now have to work hard to make up time. The habitual drunkards, 
it appeared, were clamouring for attention ; the anti-vivisectionists were 
about to hold meetings in various places at which the presence of the 
member for Blackport would be indispensable ; the insufficiency of rail- 
way servants, and consequent alarming increase of accidents, was likewise 
a subject that seemed to require looking into ; so that, upon the whole, it 
came to this, that he would have to leave by the twelve o’clock train. 

Margaret expressed her surprise and regret at this sudden change of 
plans, but was hardly so much afflicted by it as she might have been, 
had not the post brought her her own share of disquieting correspondence 
in the shape of an announcement from Philip that he had finally made 
up his mind to abandon the law in favour of the operatic stage. 

“T have been thinking about this for a long time,” he wrote, “but I 
would not tell you until I was tolerably sure of success, because I wanted 
to spare you needless worry, and I knew you would be rather horrified 
at first. Don’t breathe a word about it to anybody just yet—it would 
only set the whole pack of them baying at you if you did—but think it 
over quietly, and I am sure you'll agree that I might do worse. Old 
Steinberger (perhaps you have never heard of him, but he is a celebrity 
nevertheless)—Steinberger says my high notes only want practice to be 
as good as Wachtel’s (I daresay you have never heard of Wachtel either) ; 
and, if all goes well, I ought, in a few years’ time, to jump to the top of 
the tree at one bound. Is there any other profession in the world in 
which such a coup as that would be at all possible? As for the social 
position, anybody will tell you that great singers are received every- 
where in these days; and between ourselves, my dear old Meg, who am 
I to give myself airs? The nuisance of it is that living in London, and 
having the best masters, and all that, costs a lot of money; but I must 
economise, and I daresay I shall manage to get on somehow. The 
rapidity with which a five-pound note melts away here is awful. Cab- 
hire alone” —é&c., &c. 

The remainder of the letter contained a good many hints of this deli- 
cate nature, for Philip seldom asked directly for money, that being a 
course of procedure which went against his finer feelings. 

Money, however, was what he was at this time in urgent need of; 
and, but for this circumstance, it is probable that Margaret would have 


been allowed to remain for some time longer in ignorance of his schemes, 
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One reason in particular he had for desiring that his coffers should be 
replenished : namely, that he contemplated a change of domicile. The 
remote situation of Coomassie Villa—half a day’s journey from the Club, 
as he would often pathetically remark—was causing him daily incon- 
venience, and he no longer dreaded the risk attaching to residence in a 
more frequented quarter ; for he was beginning to feel convinced of the 
truth of the common saying that one is never so much alone as ina crowd, 
It was, however, quite certain that the suburban butcher, baker, and 
grocer would not suffer him to depart until their several little accounts had 
been defrayed ; and therefore it was that he awaited Margaret’s answer 
with no small impatience, and that, when the answer came, he was a 
great deal more anxious to examine the figure of the cheque contained 
in the envelope than the accompanying eight pages of manuscript. But 
he did read the latter as soon as he had ascertained the satisfactory 
nature of the former, and was a good deal touched by Margaret’s 
kindness and generosity. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been more moderate than the tone of 
her reply. She did not deny that Philip’s news had startled her, nor 
that she had certain misgivings as to the social position about which he 
had expressed himself so confidently; but she admitted that he was 
better able to judge of such questions than she could be, and further, 
that he had a perfect right to choose his calling in life for himself; the 
one essential thing, for him and everybody else, was to have a calling of 
some kind or other. She then went on to make some very true, if not 
very original, observations on the solaces of labour, which Philip 
skimmed over rapidly, and concluded by thanking him for having taken 
her into his confidence. In a postscript she added that she was sure 
his expenses must be heavier than he could conveniently manage, and 
that she therefore enclosed a trifle, which she hoped would help to lighten 
them for a time. 

There was a pleasing provisional sort of sound about the last three 
words which Philip did not fail to note and appreciate. 

“Fan,” said he gravely, as he folded up the letter, “if the baby 
should die, and I should be cut off in my prime, immediately after 
realising a handsome fortune on the boards of the Italian Opera, don’t 
you take it into your foolish little head to adopt an orphan. Unless he 
turned out to be very unlike some other orphans whom I have heard 
tell of, he would be a burden to you all your life, he would take your 
last penny from you with absolute complacency, and at the bottom of 
his heart he would think you rather a fool for giving it to him.” 

The awful possibilities foreshadowed in this speech were too much 
for Mrs. Marescalchi, who began to cry. 

“ Now, now, Fan,” remonstrated Philip, “you ought to know me 
better by this time than to take every word I say so seriously. I’m not 
really such an ungrateful beggar as I make myself out; and as for dear 
old Meg, it’s a positive delight to her to throw her money out of 
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window. If I didn’t pick it up, you may be sure that somebody else 
would—perhaps a less deserving person.” 

“Oh, but Philip,” sobbed Fanny, “how could you talk like that 
about—about your dying? And dear baby, too! I can’t bear to hear 
you say such things.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Philip, much amused. “I think you may 
feel reassured, then. In point of physical health I can safely speak of 
myself in the highest terms, and I don’t see a symptom of anything 
wrong with baby, unless its excess of fat. So dry your eyes, Fan, and 
I'll go out and search for lodgings in some more civilised district.” 

Of this task Philip discharged himself with due cireumspection. It 
might be permissible to be bold, but it would not do to be too bold; 
and therefore he decided to eschew such favourite localities as Clarges 
Street and the like, where people from Crayminster or the neighbour- 
hood might at any time establish themselves next door to you fora week 
or two. The other side of Bond Street was quite as handy and less 
dangerous ; and chancing upon a tolerably commodious first floor in 
Conduit Street, which at that season of the year was to be had for a 
moderate weekly rental, he agreed to take it. Thither, in the course of 
a few days, he transplanted his belongings, and there for a time he dwelt 
in prosperity and contentment, no man forbidding him. 

When Philip walks down Conduit Street nowadays the smile with 
which he habitually faces the world and all that therein is fades from 
his expressive countenance, and as he passesa certain house, and glances 
up at its first-floor window, he does not fail to pay the tribute of a sigh 
to the memory of hours gone, never to return. He may have forgotten, 
as most of us do, when looking back upon the past, many a small rub, 
anxiety, or annoyance ; but the fact still remains that his life during the 
first part of that winter season was one that agreed with his tastes to a 
nicety. The lodgings, though not actually luxurious, were as comfort- 
able as London lodgings ever are; they were kept by a worthy couple 
whose hearts were at once conquered by the baby, who were kind to 
Fanny, and not as inquisitive as the servants at Coomassie Villa had 
been ; and if the cooking left something to be desired, this was but a 
small drawback to Philip, since he was so frequently obliged to dine away 

from home. 

It was not only to the Temple that he went when he thus absented 
himself, nor was the obligation in question by any means of a stringent 
nature ; but, as Philip was careful to explain, it was not on that account 
the less real. It would never do for him to refuse invitations, he said, 

and to allow people to forget him. Social interest and social influences 
were of the greatest importance to a man who had to make his own 
way in the world, and counted for more in the profession that he had 
chosen than the uninitiated might suppose. He gave instances of artists 
who had obtained the most lucrative engagements by securing the good 
word of a certain melomaniac nobleman, and of others who had met 
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with all manner of slights and obstacles simply through having failed to 
please the same potent individual. 

But, indeed, he need not have taken so much pains to excuse himself. 
Fanny was, in the first place, firmly convinced that her lord and master 
could do no wrong ; and, in the second, she would have put up with any 
amount of personal inconvenience rather than have defrauded him of the 
least of his amusements. Any one who should have suggested to her 
that she was a neglected wife would have occasioned her quite as much 
surprise as anger. For her own part, she had never been able to 
accustom herself to late dinner, and greatly preferred a cup of tea and 
some hot buttered toast at six o’clock. When the baby had been tucked 
up for the night, and the nurse, after an hour or so of pleasant gossip 
over the cradle, had also gone to bed, Mrs. Marescalchi would get out 
some of the books by means of which she was perfecting her education, 
draw up her chair to the fire, and prepare for a solitary evening, without 
the faintest suspicion that she was a person whose lot any one would 
venture to pity. 

Sometimes Philip did not come in until long after midnight ; for there 
were evening parties as well as dinners at which he felt it his duty tobe 
present ; but, early or late, he always found his wife sitting up for him 
on his return—a little pale perhaps, but ever in the best of spirits, and 
not in the least sleepy, as she unhesitatingly declared, if he remonstrated 
with her on not having gone to bed. There wasa cheerful fire, there 
were his slippers and his velvet smoking-coat, and his particular arm- 
chair all ready for him; on the table were the little cut-glass decanters 
which Fanny had purchased for him out of her own pocket-money, 
knowing that he liked pretty things, and the seltzer-water, and a plate 
of sandwiches, in case he should feel exhausted after all the labours of 
the evening. 

When Philip had made himself quite comfortable, Fanny would seat 
herself upon a footstool beside him, with her little flaxen head resting 
against his knee, and coax him to tell her about all the lords and ladies ; 
and then he would indemnify himself for many hours of enforced self- 
restraint by taking off the little peculiarities of those to whose coat-tails 
and apron-strings he was clinging in the hope of being upheld by them 
until he should be in a position to dispense with such aid. His keen 
sense of the ridiculous stood in need of some vent of this kind ; and it 
was as much to amuse himself that he acted as to amuse Fanny, upon 
whom some of the finer touches of his mimicry were somewhat thrown 
away. Yet it is probable that her enjoyment of these midnight per- 
formances was greater even than his; and upon one occasion the old 
gentleman who lodged on the second floor came down in his dressing- 
gown to say that, if there was a joke, he should take it as a favour if he 
might be let into it, so that, since it appeared that he was to be deprived 
of sleep by the noise of laughter from below, he might at least have the 
satisfaction of being able to laugh too, 
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There was atime, not so very long ago, when London in the winter 
was a city of the dead, so far as people who wished to be considered 
fashionable were concerned ; but all that is changed now. Society has 
greatly enlarged itself ; people whose professions require them to spend 
the greater part of the year in the metropolis are allowed to call them- 
selves fashionable in spite of that necessity ; other people, who are in the 
proud position of requiring no profession, occupy their town-houses every 
now and again, and receive their friends there: there is less of a crowd 
and bustle than in thespring, but there is more sociability ; and a young 
man who has talents of a certain kind and a sufficiently large acquaint- 
ance, need have no fear that his time will hang heavily upon his hands. 
Philip’s talents were of the most popular order, being such as contributed 
directly to the amusement of his fellow-creatures, and it soon became 
understood that he was living in London, and that a note addressed to 
his Club would find him. Hitherto he had been chiefly known as a 
good-looking young man with a turn for amateur theatricals; he had 
now acquired a fresh claim to attention in the possession of a wonderful 
tenor voice; and this gift served him as a passport into many houses 
which would otherwise have remained closed to him. He accepted all 
invitations from great and small alike; and this would doubtless have 
been good policy upon his part, if he had been pursuing a policy at all ; 
but the probability is that he was doing nothing of the sort. He was 
not really ambitious, nor was it in him to look far ahead. He went 
everywhere, because it amused him to do so, and because he had no 
particular leaning towards one class of society more than another. He 
did not inform his friends and patrons that he proposed eventually to 
appear upon the stage, judging that the time was not yet ripe for that 
announcement; but when some of them suggested to him that a voice 
like his ought to be public property, and that if he decided to make it 
so, he might almost command his own price for it, he thanked them for 
their hint, laughed, and said—Well, perhaps that might be worth taking 
into account. In the meantime he was good-naturedly willing to eat 
their dinners and amuse their other guests and sing for them as often as 
they asked him to do so. 

Herr Steinberger, whose avocations took him to most of the musical 
parties and private concerts that were going, did not altogether approve 
of all this. One evening, after hearing Philip sing a duo from the 
Traviata with the famous Signora Tommasini before some three or four 
hundred people, he caught his pupil by the elbow, and having led, or 
rather pushed, him into a corner, began to scold him roundly. 

“ What do you mean by this?” said the irascible little man. “ Itis 
a preach of gontract! Did I not tell you I would not have you sing in 
public ?” 

“Don’t be rude and disagreeable, Steinberger,” said Philip, who 
was now on terms of familiarity with his master and was not at all 
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afraid of him; “ this isn’t singing in public. I am here by invitation, 
and so, I suppose, are you.” 

“ Tam noding of the sort,” returned the other. “Iam paid; and 
if I was not paid I would be smoking my pipe at home. Do you think 
I come out at night to hear you sing Parigi, O cara?” 

“ Well, well,” said Philip; “ I am not paid, at all events, and the 
question of payment was what our agreement referred to, wasn’t it? I 
quite understand that you will expect to have a percentage off my 
earnings, when I make any.” 

“IT do not want your money,” growled the German, reddening ; “ I 
want that you should be a gredit to me. And that you will never’ be, 
if you let yourself be flattered by the old Tommasini and spoilt by all 
these laties, and give up your work. You work no more as you did; 
you are getting lazy and gonseited—you will go to the teffel!” And 
he turned on his heel and walked off, fuming. 

But when Philip went to take his lesson as usual, the next morning, 
Steinberger recurred to the subject. 

“ You think you learn to sing that way? You think, because they all 
clap last night, that you sing like the Tommasini? The Tommasini she is 
olt, she is past her day:; but if she would have let out her voice, she would 
have lift the roof off that meeserable little room ; while you !—one could 
not hear you on the stairs. How often must I tell you to open your 
mouth wide—so !—as if you would schwallow the audience? When will 
you learn to do like this?” 

And Steinberger opened his own great jaws to their utmost capacity, 
struck a terrific din out of the piano with his fat fingers, and attacked 
the same air that his pupil had warbled so sweetly on the previous 
night—“ Ba-harichi, o-ho ga-ra!” 

Philip burst into a shout of laughter. “ No, no, Steinberger ; I shall 
never be able to sing like that.” 

“ Ah, you may laugh,” said the other, whose voice in truth was more 
powerful than melodious; “ but what is your English proverb ?—‘ Let 
him laugh who wins.’ And we have a German proverb too, which says 
‘ Zeit ist Geld.’ And you will never win anything at all, my vrient, if 
you spend your time at evening barties.” 

Philip did not allow his peace of mind to be disturbed by any such 
prognostications as these. He knew that Steinberger was fond of scold- 
ing, and would have found something else to grumble at in default of 
the present pretext. He himself thought he was getting on famously. 
And then it was such a jolly life! Nobody bothered him ; nobody asked 
questions ; nobody wanted to know where he lived, or what he was doing 
when he was not at the Club or in society. Even Walter, whom he saw 
occasionally, had not inquired his address. Walter, fortunately, was 
busy from morning till night, and was quite content to dine with his friend 
at the Club on Sundays, and refresh himself with a talk about Oxford 
and cricket, Philip, after having for many years of his life looked up to 
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Walter with reverence and some little awe, now found their respective 
positions reversed, and was rather disposed to patronise his former pro- 
tector, who was only a clerk in a bank, entirely “ ous of it” as regarded 
the gay world, and ridiculously ignorant of London and its ways. Brune 
would get up and say good-night with a grave face, when Lord Salford 
dropped in after dinner and proposed to Philip to adjourn to another 
Club, where they could play poker. No doubt he was thinking that 
Sunday evening might be better employed than in this manner, and that 
Philip could hardly have been worse employed, on any evening of the 
week, than in staking his slender purse against Lord Salford’s inex- 
haustible one. 

The latter young man used sometimes to allude to Fanny in a way 
which it could not have been very pleasant for her husband to listen to, 
and once he threw our poor hero into a cold perspiration by suddenly 
fixing his little red eyes upon him, and saying, “ I believe you know 
more about her than anybody else, Marescalchi.” But this was probably 
only a random shot; and as Philip kept his countenance, and declared 
that he had neither seen nor heard of the girl for more than a year, the 
subject dropped, and there seemed little fear of his secret being dis- 
covered, 

* The discovery of such secrets as his can, however, only be a question 
of time; and, considering how few precautions Philip had thought it 
necessary to take, it was rather strange that he should have been able 
to remain a matter of two months in Conduit Street without any of 
his frionds suspecting him of being a married man. One old friend 
found him out at last in the simplest and most natural manner in the 
world. ‘ 

Colonel Kenyon, after having been baked and enervated for ten 
years in the Madras Presidency, had been sent by a considerate country 
to recruit hiinselfon the heights of Shorncliffe, where the wind is always 
in the east, except when it blows a strong gale from the south-west, and 
where the general aspect of things during the winter time is about as 
cheerful as that of a Central Asian steppe. Pinched and shivering in 
this high-lying region, and brooding daily over the puzzle of existence 
and the hardships of a soldier’s life, the poor man would have been 
almost inclined to gratify several promising brother-oflicers by resigning 
his commission, had not a letter from Longbourne come, from time to 
time, to cheer him up. These communications were at first somewhat 
stiff and formal ; but as the replies which they elicited were quite as 
constrained in character, and a great deal more awkward, it was but 
natural that Margaret should try to make some advance towards the 
renewal of a friendship so unhappily disturbed, and to show that she, on 
her side, was ready to forgive and forget. Thus by degrees the tone of 
this long-sustained correspondence slipped back into its accustomed 
groove, and before the year was out, Hugh could look forward to re- 


ceiving his weekly budget of news just as of old. 
31—5 
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It was in the month of January that Margaret for the first time 
informed him of Philip’s change of plans. She had not mentioned it 
before, she said, because she had not felt quite at liberty to do 80 ; 
“and I should not mention it now,” she added, “ only that I know Iam 
perfectly safe in telling you wuythine ; and I should so very much like 
to hear what you ink of it all. Do you ever go up to London for a 
day or two? If you do, I wish you would try to see Philip one day at 
the Club, and let me know how he is looking, and whether he 
seems in good spirits about himself. I don’t like to bother him with 
questions; but I have felt uneasy about him lately. He writes very 
seldom, and he never came to see me at Christmas, though it had been 
arranged that he was to come down for a week. I give you full leave 
to laugh at me; but I can’t help having a feeling that something is 
wrong,’ —&e. &e. 

Colonel Kenyon did not laugh. He thought it exceedingly likely 
that something might be wrong, and for his own part was not par- 
ticularly anxious to find out what that something might be. It is not 
pleasant to pry into the private affairs of one’s neighbours, nor is it 
pleasant to be the bearer of bad news. He did not, however, suffer 
these considerations to weigh with him, but, like the docile slave that he 
was, took a return-ticket to London, and presented himself at Philip’s 
Club that same afternoon. Mr. Marescalchi was not there, and the 
Colonel, having only a few hours to spare, asked for his address. This 
was readily given to him by the porter, who had not been told to observe 
any secrecy in the matter; and so it came to pass that Colonel Kenyon 
reached Conduit Street just in time to see Philip step out of a hired 
brougham, followed by a young lady, who carried a baby in her arms, 
The young lady Hugh at once recognised as the same whom he had 
encountered in Philip's company on a former occasion, and the presence 
of the baby was a fact the significance of which there was no misinter- 
preting. The whole truth flashed instantly into the intelligence of the 
astounded spectator. 

“ Oh, you unspeakable young ass!” he muttered ; “ you have done 
for yourself now, and no- mistake. Mercy upon us! how am I to tell 
Margaret of this? I won’t tell her—I’ll be hanged if I will! Let the 
young beggar do it himself. The question is, shall I go and have it out 
with him, or shall I wash my hands of the whole business?” 

While Hugh was standing doubting on the pavement, Philip and 
Fanny had entered the house. Neither of them had noticed, in the 
gloom of the winter afternoon, the tall figure that had remained motion- 
less within a few yards of them as they hurried in out of the cold. 
The Colonel took two turns up and down the street, and considered of 
it. Finally he decided that he would not attempt to see Philip that 
day. It would hardly be fair, and it would certainly be most embar- 
rassing, to walk straight into the presence of Mrs. Philip; moreover, a 
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man must have a little time to prepare himself for interviews of this 
disagreeable kind. No; he would come up to town another day, and 
try the Club again; and in the meantime surely he was not bound to 
tell Margaret what he had accidentally seen. 

Now it so happened that a series of trivial accidents prevented 
Colonel Kenyon from carrying out his intention as speedily as he could 
have wished. To begin with, he was short of officers, having good- 
naturedly allowed too many of them to go away on leave. Then the 
General commanding the district took it into his head unexpectedly to 
hold a field-day. Then came three courts-martial within a few days of 
each other ; and then occurred the vexatious case of Driver Jennings. 

Driver Jennings, a mild-mannered man, having obtained permission 
to remain at Folkestone till midnight in order to soothe the last moments 
of an aged relative, returned to camp, very drunk, at an advanced hour, 
and was seized with a notion that it might contribute to the general 
hilarity if he were to “‘ set the ’ole blooming place afire.” He accord- 
ingly collected many furze-faggots, piled them up as neatly as could have 
been expected from one in his condition, applied matches and paper to the 
bottom of the structure, and then proceeded to lie down upon the top of 
it himself, like an Indian widow. Here he would doubtless have perished 
miserably, had he not been dragged off by the heels, in a somewhat 
charred condition, by Colonel Kenyon himself, close to whose door this 
auto-da-fé had been kindled. <A very pretty blaze was by this time 
lighting up the surrounding district ; and although no great damage was 
done, the whole camp had turned out to extinguish the flames, and Driver 
Jennings was led away, weeping bitterly, to be locked up. The whole 
affair gave the good Colonel much annoyance; for the man had been his 
own servant, and between Jennings drunk and Jennings sober there 
was all the difference in the world. Moreover, Mrs. Jennings washed 
for him, and there were numerous little Jenningses. He therefore felt 
hound to remain upon the spot, and see what could be done in a quiet 
way towards mitigating the punishment due to so heinous an offence ; 
and so, what with one thing and another, a fortnight slipped away 
before Colonel Kenyon again inquired for Philip at his Club. Once 
more he was disappointed of finding the object of his search; and this 
time the porter added that he had not seen Mr. Marescalchi for three or 
four days, and believed he must be out of town. 

Hugh sighed, and walked straight off to Conduit Street, inwardly 
hoping that the porter’s conjecture might prove correct. Should it be 
so, he would have done all that could be required of him, and might 
write to Margaret explaining that he had failed to discover anything 
about the young man, good, bad, or indifferent. 

However, the fat landlady who opened the door for him said Yes ; 
Mr. Marescalchi was at home. 

* And—er—Mrs, Marescalchi?” asked the Colonel hesitatingly. 
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“ Yes, sir; they're both in. But I don’t know as they'd care for 
to see any one.” 

* §The woman’s eyes were red, and her tone was so lugubrious that 
Hugh naturally asked whether anything was the matter. 

“Oh, dear me, yes, sir; they’ve had a sad misfortun’ pore things. The 
dear little baby was took with convulsions day before yesterday, sir, and 
died in a few hours. Such a fine healthy child too !—but you never can 
tell how ’twill go with their first teeth; and ‘tis the will of Heaven, 
which we must all submit to.” 

“ God bless my soul! I am very sorry to hear this,” said the tender- 
hearted Hugh, much concerned. “ It must be a terrible blow to—to 
the poor mother.” 

He had had time to reflect, rather unjustly, that the calamity was not 
one which would be likely to afflict Philip very much. 

“ Ah, you may say that, sir. And to Mr. Marescalchi too, pore 
gentleman !—he do take on terrible about it. Should I just mention 
as you was here, sir? It might cheer him up like to see a friend.” 

“No thank you—no,” answered Hugh hurriedly. ‘“ Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be better not. No, I won't leave a card; I—it’s 
of no consequence. Call again, you know.” And he retreated hastily, 
leaving the landlady with a strong suspicion in her mind that the 
milingtary-looking gentleman was a dun in disguise. 

It being now beyond a doubt that Philip Marescalchi was married, 
was it Colonel Kenyon’s duty to write and inform Margaret of the fact? 
Readers may judge for themselves upon the point, which is one that 
seems to admit of a diversity of opinion. Hugh considered it carefully 
during a whole night and day, and then arrived at the conclusion that 
he might hold his peace. Rightly or wrongly, he had a very strong 
feeling that there was something underhand in surprising another man’s 
secrets; and he could not help hoping that, with a little judicious pres- 
sure, Philip might be induced to tell his own tale—which would be so 
mitch the better solution of the difficulty. 

It was with this end in view that he penned a laboriously ambiguous 
missive, in which he told Margaret that he had not managed to see 
Philip, but that, from certain rumours which had come to his ears, he 
was inclined to think that there was ground for her misgivings, and that 
something had gone wrong. But she must not alarm herself, he added, 
nor imagine that things were worse than they were. It was quite pos- 
sible that he might have formed a mistaken notion ; and, in short, the 
best thing she could do was to write to the young man himself, and urge 
him to make a clean breast of it. 

The perversity of women is at the root of nine-tenths of the worries 
which make this world such an uncomfortable place to live in. When 
Margaret read Hugh’s well-meant letter, she said to herself that people 
had no business to make accusations, unless they were prepared to sub- 
stantiate them ; that she was not going to force herself upon Philip’s 
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confidence; that Hugh was a great deal too ready to suspect evil, and 
that she was sorry she had ever written to him about the matter. And 
for some time after this there was a marked coolness in the letters that 
were addressed to our patient Colonel at Shorncliffe, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SicgnoraA ToMMASINI. 


Tne old gentleman who lodged on the second floor in Conduit Street 
might go to bed as early as he pleased now, without any fear of his rest 
being disturbed by noise of laughter from below. Those merry evenings 
were gone and done with: they were as dead as the poor little dead 
baby who lay six feet deep in Kensal Green—as dead as the last cen- 
tury—as dead as yesterday. Life is nothing else than perpetual death 
and birth, gain and loss; “that which hath been is now; and that 
which is to be hath already been.” Mirth and sorrow come and go, 
and are forgotten; and perhaps, if we would admit it, grief is the 
shortest-lived of all our passions. 

But that is what no one can bear to acknowledge; and Philip and 
his wife were firmly persuaded that they would never be merry together 
any more in the old fashion, never any more be tickled by the old jokes 
(which, to be sure, had not been intrinsically excellent), never recover 
the happiness, the thoughtlessness, the childishness which had been so 
suddenly swept out of their lives. And it so chanced that they were 
right; though the causes of the present and future change were not 
what they supposed or could foresee. If the second-floor lodger had 
listened attentively in the silence of the night, his ear might have caught 
a faint echo of other and sadder sounds, arising from his neighbours’ 
drawing-room, than those to which he had become accustomed. The 
landlady, who was not exempt from the failings of landladies in general, 
and saw no great sin in standing rather close to a shut door, told her 
husband that she could hear “ them pore Marescalchis crying and sob- 
bing, night after night, as if their pore hearts ’d break,” and added 
that it broke her own heart to listen to them. Her heart, however, 
continued to perform its functions much as usual; as did that of one, 
at least, of the mourners, who stopped crying at the end of ten days or 
so. A man can’t go on weeping for ever; and perhaps there are nota 
great many men in the world who would weep over a dead baby even 
for so long a time as ten days. Philip’s temperament being what it was, 
sorrow was an emotion in which he could indulge just so long as there 
was something pleasurable in it, and no longer. When it grew painful, 
weary, monotonous, he began to seek for relief from it just as naturally 
as he would have looked about him for sticking-plaister if he had cut his 
finger. He picked up the thread of his daily life again where he had let 
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it fall; and surely no reasonable person can blame him for doing what 
all reasonable persons urge their friends to do under such circum. 
stances. 

But poor Fanny was by no means reasonable at this time. Had she 
been in her ordinary condition of mind and body, she would have been 
the first to acknowledge that her husband’s loss was not, and could not 
be, as great as hers; but she was out of health, her spirits were broken, 
and her nerves shattered; and so it came to pass that community 
of misfortune, which often reunites estranged couples, had the melan- 
choly effect of creating a breach between this husband and wife, who had 
hitherto been the best of friends. The original fault, it must be acknow- 
ledged, lay with Fanny. She made it a great grievance that Philip 
declined to wear mourning ; although he pointed out to her how hazardous 
it would be for him to appear in black without any ostensible reason for 
so doing. Heought not to have minded running that risk, she thought, 
She, who would have taken it as a matter of course if her husband had 
considered it prudent to pass her without recognition in the street; she 
who had already, by reason of her ambiguous position, been forced to 
bear a hundred petty indignities which she never spoke of, could not 
forgive this imaginary slight to the memory of her dead child. In the 
same way, she did not complain, either in word or in thought, of being 
left alone all day ; but it did seem to her a terrible and unnatural thing 
that her husband should be able to go to the Club, to resume his singing 
lessons, and to show himself at dinners and concerts just as usual. Philip, 
in short, ceased to be infallible in her eyes ; and that was a pity for both 
their sakes. 

If there was one thing that Mr. Marescalchi hated more than another, 
it was settled gloom. A violent outburst of grief he could under- 
stand and participate in; but a phase of affliction which expressed 
itself in gazing blankly for a whole afternoon at a baby’s frock or a pair 
of tiny shoes was altogether beyond the range of his sympathies. It 
was by virtue of her constant cheerfulness that Fanny had maintained 
her hold upon him so long as she had done. Now that she was no 
longer cheerful, no longer cared to hear about the outer world, no longer 
laughed with him, and often forgot to flatter him, she became simply a 
dull and rather vulgar little woman, whose good looks were fading away 
daily, and who had absolutely no intellectual charms to supply their 
place. He did not actually say this to himself; but he felt it; and he 
felt, too, as he had never done before, what a terrible mistake he had 
made in marrying beneath him. He shuddered when he thought of the 
future which he had laid up for himself; for, careless as he was, he did 
sometimes think of this now. He could not help wondering how it 
would have been if he had done as he believed he might have done, and 
engaged himself to Nellie Brune. Margaret had been writing to him a 
good deal about her lately, mentioning with transparent artfulness that 
the girl seemed depressed and unlike berself. The inference was obvious 
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and it was not displeasing to Philip. Depressed?—well, no doubt she 
might be a little depressed ; but it would be in a modified and interest- 
ing fashion, he thought. Nellie was not the girl to mope, like some 
others whom he knew of. Wasn't it essentially plebeian to mope? 
Well-bred people control their emotions, keep their troubles under lock 
and key, and do not obtrude them upon the world, which naturally cares 
not a straw whether they have troubles or not ; and Nellie was unques- 
tionably well-bred. He had certainly been very much in love with her 
at one time ; perhaps he had never really been in love with any one else. 
Now that he came to think of it, he was almost sure that he never had 
been, Supposing—there was no harm in supposing impossibilities— 
that he had been engaged to her now, how different everything would 
have been! What an interest she would have taken in his prospects! 
how she would have stirred him up to work! No one knew so well as 
Nellie did the way to apply that gentle goad of which his languid ener- 
gies stood in need. And then, when the victory was won, and money 
was pouring in by the sackful on the gifted primo tenore, what a wife she 
would have made !—a wife of whom any man might be proud. ‘ Who- 
ever Nellie’s future husband may be, he’ll be a deuced lucky chap, and I 
congratulate him in advance,” says Philip to himself with much mag- 
nanimity. 

He used to turn these things over in his mind as he sat by the 
domestic hearth, with Fanny staring at the baby’s shoes opposite to him. 
When he was away from home he had other things to think about, and 
probably forgot that there were such persons as Mrs. Marescalchi and 
Miss Brune in existence. This outer life of his continued to be a gay 
one; though it also had its own troubles. The result of high play with 
Lord Salford and other young men of his calibre was what it generally 
is when earthen vessels essay to whirl down stream in company with 
brazen ones. Philip was not particularly unlucky; but when he won 
he spent his winnings, and when he lost there was apt to be a little 
difficulty about paying. He was not, of course, called upon to hand 
over the amount due in any hurry ; but Lord Salford, who always paid 
punctually himself, was not so pleasant as he might have been to those 
who remained in his debt, and was given to reminding them of how 
matters stood in a business-like way which Philip, for one, did not 
relish, Salford had a habit of pulling out a note-book, every evening, as 
hesat down to the card-table, and beginning with : “ Now let’s see; you 
haven’t paid me for three weeks. I make out that I’m so and so to the 
good. Just look and see if that’s right, will you ?” 

“Ob, it’s all right, old fellow; deal away,” Philip would answer 
hastily ; but Lord Salford would not be put off like that. 

“Ah, but you look and see if you make it the same as I do,” he 
would persist. ‘TI like to start square; because sometimes—don’t you 
know !—fellows will tell you they don’t remember things—don’t you 
know?” 
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Philip used to long to kick Lord Salford when he made insinuations 
of this kind ; but he couldn’t afford to kick his friend, as perhaps that 
amiable nobleman was aware; so he had to grin and bear it. Consider- 
ing how high the stakes were, he pulled through better than might have 
been expected. Fortune favoured him sometimes; and Margaret sent 
him another cheque—that being the most practical answer that she could 
discover to Colonel Kenyon’s warning letter—which tided him over a 
bad week. And then, from time to time, he was favoured with a loan 
by a friend of whom a few words must now be said. 

Signora Tommasini had been for so many years known to the public 
under that designation that her friends had long ago given up addressing 
her as Mrs. Thompson. It must be presumed that there had been a 
Mr. Thompson once upon a time; but no one had ever seen him or 
recollected to have heard his widow mention his name; nor perhaps was 
it generally remembered that she was an Englishwoman by birth ; for 
in her wanderings about the world she had picked up many foreign 
customs and languages, and was indeed accustomed to say of herself that 
she was a cosmopolitan. Her great triumphs lay in the past; though 
she had not yet ceased to gather laurels, nor (which may have been a 
more important matter in her eyes) to receive handsome salaries. She 
had once had the finest contralto voice, and had been one of the hand- 
somest women, in Europe; and, though so much as this could no longer 
be said for her, there were people who still maintained that she was un- 
approachable in the Huguenots, while as for her face, there were no 
more wrinkles discernible upon it, when seen from beyond the footlights, 
than there had been twenty years before. The portliness of her person 
rendered her, it is true, a somewhat incredible Africaine to the artistic 
eye, but on the other hand she made a very imposing Azucena. In 
private life ske was a most good-natured, lively, and agreeable person, 
fond of amusement, fond of society, given to a profuse style of living and 
careless of her money, after the traditional fashion of great singers. 
Many a struggling colleague had had reason to be grateful for her 
generosity, and no one had ever accused her of jealousy of her younger 
rivals, towards whom she was accustomed to bear herself with a great 
deal of kindly sympathy. It would hardly, however, have been in 
human nature that she should take quite so hearty an interest in the 
rising young women as in the rising young men, and it was as a member 
of the latter class that she had first noticed Philip and sought his ac- 
quaintance. The acquaintance, once made, ripened quickly into a warm 
friendship ; insomuch that Philip, who loved feminine admiration more 
than anything in the world, had been encouraged to let Signora Tom- 
masini into the great secret that he was studying for the stage. After 
this he had proceeded, as time went on, to tell her of other things—of 
everything, indeed, that there was to tell about himself, barring the 
trifling circumstance of his marriage—and had found her an exceedingly 
cheery and comforting confidante. 
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“She is in lofe with you, that fat woman,” Herr Steinberger would 
growl scornfully. “ One of these fine days she will marry you; and then 
you will work no more. No! you will live upon her money for a few 
years, and then her voice will go, and then you will both of you starf 
in a garret. Or perhaps she will grind an organ in the streets, and you 
will dance, instead of the monkey—ho! ho!” 

There was a Teutonic heaviness about Steinberger’s pleasantries which 
might have irritated some people; but Philip took them very good- 
humouredly. He rather prided himself upon being able to stand chaff ; 
and, for that matter, Herr Steinberger was not the only one who rallied 
him upon the stout Signora’s evident partiality, and predicted that she 
would either lead him to the altar or bring an action for breach of 
promise against him before all was over. He himself partly believed 
that she had a weakness for his handsome person, and used sometimes 
to laugh with Fanny over the extravagant compliments which she was 
in the habit of paying him, and which he rather unkindly repeated. 
After the baby’s death, when things were so sad and dreary at home, he 
had solaced himself with a good deal of the Signora’s society, and had 
even been led, as we have seen, to give her so true a token of friendship 
as to dip into her purse upon occasion. 

Signora Tommasini was at this time fulfilling an engagement at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, where a winter opera-season was going on, and was 
living in a gorgeous suite of apartments on the first floor of a fashionable 
hotel. In these Philip spent much of his spare time, being sometimes 
alone with their occupant, who had graciously given him to understand 
that he was at liberty to knock at her door at any hour of the day, and 
sometimes one among a crowd of free-and-easy visitors. Philip availed 
himself liberally of the permission accorded to him; for the Bohemian 
company which he encountered in this way diverted him immensely, 
and he had a sincere liking for his open-handed and impulsive hostess. 
In his heart he thought her rather an old fool ; but then he thought that 
of so many people whom he liked. 

One evening towards the end of January Philip, having, for a wonder, 
no engagement, went to the Opera to see Signora Tommasini in the 
Favorita. He made his entrance between the first and second acts, and 
recognised many acquaintances in different parts of the house, though 
none happened to be seated within speaking distance of his stall. This 
he was not sorry for ; for he was in a melancholy vein and did not feel 
disposed for social intercourse. He sat down, and began wondering 
what would become of him if a run of ill-luck which had pursued him 
for more than a week should continue much longer. He already owed 
a large sum to Lord Salford—a sum so large that it made him sick to 
think of it, and that he was almost inclined to resolve upon abandoning 
play altogether, when once he should have pulled back his losses. Un- 
fortunately, this process of “pulling back” was sure to be a slow and 
precarious one, and it might at any time be checked if Lord Salford 
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should suddenly discover—as he was by no means unlikely to do—that 
he, had had enough of London, and was going in for hunting by way of 
a change. That, Philip was very much afraid, would mean settling, or 
at all events.a confession of inability to settle. .Contemplated from any 
point of view, the outlook was not a cheerful one, and he was growing 
very mournful over it when the sound of his own name, pronounced 
close to his ear, recalled him to the present. 

« Marescalchi—Philip Marescalchi, the man who acts, don’t you 
know? They say he’s going to marry the old girl.” 

“‘ Marry the Tommasini! Well, there’s no accounting for tastes,” 

“My good fellow, it ain’t a question of taste, It’s neck or nothing 
with him.” 

“Oh, I see—wants the coin, eh? Who is Marescalchi, by the way ? 
Know him at all?” 

Philip glanced over his shoulder, and saw in the row of stalls behind 
him two specimens of the modern type of juvenile precocity whose 
smooth, vacuous moon-faces, surmounting very stiff collars, were entirely 
unknown to him. He was rather amused, therefore, when the first 
speaker answered calmly :— 

“ Know him ? oh, yes, 1 know him. He’s the sort of man who goes 
everywhere now. His father was—let me see; what was his father? 
Something in the City, Ithink. Left him thirty thousand pounds, which 
he made precious short work of. Hasn’t a penny now.” 

“ What’s he living on, then?” 

“Oh, if you come to that, what are half the fellows one knows living 
on? He does a little bit of Mister Jew, I expect; but that sort of game 
can’t be carried on long when you're nobody’s heir, you know. Owes 
a good lot too, I believe, here and there. Salford has cleaned him out 
of something like ten thousand, and can’t get him to pay up. I suppose 
Marescalchi thinks it’s about time for him to marry his grandmother— 
no fool either ! ” 

“Well, I can’t understand a fellow selling himself like that,” says 
the second youth, who was perhaps a little less sophisticated than his 
companion. 

‘Oh, it don’t do to be too particular. Tommy isn’t half a bad sort, 
and she was a deuced good-looking woman in her time,” replies the other 
man of the world, who could hardly have been out of the nursery at the 
epoch alluded to. “Got any amount of the needful too. Careful old 
soul, old Tommy; been saving up these twenty years,” he continues. 
“Gad! I’d marry her myself if she’d ask me.” 

The rising of the curtain put an end to this dialogue, the greater part 
of which had caused Philip more amusement than annoyance. He had 
no objection to the innocent gossip of these young gentlemen ; only that 
allusion to his losses at play had not been agreeable to him. “ What a 
cad Salford is!” he thought angrily, “If only I can get it back to even 
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money, I'll never sit down to a card-table with him again as long as I 
live.” 

But it was principally in order to banish Lord Salford and cards 
from his recollection that Philip had betaken himself to the theatre ; and 
feats of that kind were generally well within his capacity. This evening 
he achieved his object with the greater ease because he had a genuine 
appreciation of musical talent, and because Signora Tommasini happened 
to be singing her very best. Her rendering of O mio Fernando was 
worthy of her most palmy days, and by no one in the audience was she 
applauded more rapturously than by her young friend in the stalls, upon 
whom she had already contrived to bestow a gracious smile of recognition. 
The English public, which likes artists of well-established renown, and 
is kinder to favourites who have grown old in its service than any other 
public in the world, never failed to accord a warm welcome to Signora 
Tommasini; and she was greeted with prolonged clapping from all parts 
of the house when she came before the curtain, at the end of the act, to 
bow her acknowledgments, 

A lady to whose box Philip paid a passing visit handed him her 
bouquet, and begged him to throw it to “that dear Tommasini ;” adding, 
with a meaning smile, “She will value it the more coming from your 
hand,” 

“What, you too!” cried Philip. ‘I have just overheard an indi- 
vidual who says he knows me intimately—though I never to my know- 
ledge set eyes on him before—telling his brother-booby that I am about 
to espouse my dear old fat friend; and now you are going to put me to 
open ridicule by making me cast these flowers at her feet in the presence 
of a whole theatre-full of people.” 

“T won’t ask you to go through such an ordeal as that,” said the 
lady, laughing. ‘Give me them back.” ; 

“Oh, J don’t mind,” answered Philip; “I’m not shy.” And ac- 
cordingly he did throw the bouquet at the end of the final duet. 

It was quite true that he was not shy; yet he might perhaps have 
stayed his hand if he had anticipated the little scene that was to follow. 
He had intended that his bouquet should be launched just before the 
fall of the curtain ; but in this he had calculated without the audience, 
which loudly demanded an encore ; and when the Signora advanced, all 
smiles, to gratify this legitimate wish, what must she needs do but select 
Philip’s flowers from among a host of others, and press them against that 
part of her ample bodice beneath which her heart might be supposed to 
be fluttering, while she threw a killing glance at the donor. The poor 
lady probably meant no harm by this gesture, which she must have 
indulged in many hundreds of times before ; but under all the circum- 
stances it was a trifle embarrassing. Philip was aware that during the 
succeeding few minutes he was being gazed at by a great number of 
inquisitive eyes, and he was not sorry when it was all over. He had, 
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however, the gratification of turning round and facing the well-informed 
youth behind him, who had by this time evidently discovered the identity 
of his neighbour, and who looked exceedingly hot and uncomfortable. 

Philip sauntered out, whistling O mio Fernando softly, and presently 
went behind the scenes to congratulate Signora Tommasini on her 
triumph. After a time she came out of her dressing-room, and gave a 
cry of satisfaction on recognising him. 

“ Ah! this is lucky,” she exclaimed ; “ you are just the person whom 
I wanted to meet. Let me drive you home, and we can talk as we go. 
I saw Lord to-day, and he was asking about you, and said he 
wished to make your acquaintance. You know he is a man who can do 
a great deal for people whom he fancies. He seemed to have an idea 
that you thought of the stage ; I didn’t tell him; but he said he had 
heard a rumour of it. He asked why you did not goto Italy. Why 
don’t you go to Italy? I shall be singing at Naples and Florence in the 
spring ; and if you were there at the same time, I could introduce you 
to all the musical people, and to your native country into the bargain. 
You ought to see Florence in May; there is no city like it in the world. 
Were you pleased with me to-night? I suppose you were, or you would 
not have thrown me those beautiful flowers. I have brought them away 
with me, you see.” 

Signora Tommasini’s idea of conversation was of rather a one-sided 
kind. Her ideas moved even more quickly than her tongue, and she 
was for ever pouring out a stream of queries, without ever expecting any 
answer, or listening to it if she obtained one. However, just as she was 
stepping into her brougham, she put one question which demanded a 
prompt and definite reply. 

“ By-the-bye,” said she suddenly, “where do you live? You have 
never mentioned your address to me.” 

“ And don’t mean to mention it now,” thought Philip. He said 
aloud, “ Oh, I’m not going home yet. You might set me down at the 
Club, if it wouldn’t be taking you too much out of your way.” 

“ How mysterious you are!” cried the Signora reproachfully, as they 
drove off; “ you never tell me anything.” 

“Never tell you anything! Haven't I laid bare the innermost 
secrets of my soul to you? Haven't I confessed to you what I have 
never breathed a word of to any one else—about my losses at cards, I 
mean }” 

“ Ah, those cards!” sighed the Signora, falling into the trap, and 
forgetting all about her immediate subject of complaint ; “how I wish I 
could induce you to give them up! You are going to your Club to play 
now, I suppose.” 

“ Only for half-an-hour or so before I go to bed. According to all 
the rules of chance, my luck ought to be on the turn now, and I can’t 
afford to lose time.” 

*J wish you would amuse yourself in some other way ; I wish you 
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would not play with Lord Salford. He is not a nice young man, that. 
I hear more than you might suppose, and I hear that he says unpleasant 
things about you.” 

“TJ know he does, confound him!” cried Philip; “ but what can I 
do? It’s a case of pay or play; and as I can’t pay, why s 

“You think you must keep on playing—I know! And when you 
have won you money back, if you ever do, he will want his revenge ; and 
so it will go on until one of you is ruined. And it is not very difficult to 
guess which one that is likely to be. I aman impertinent old woman, 
am I not?” 

“You are notin the least impertinent, and you are certainly not old,” 
said Philip. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” returned the Signora, not ill-pleased. ‘ Any- 
body can see that I am old and fat; but Iam glad you don’t think me 
impertinent. I want to be your friend P 

“You have shown yourself to be so,” put in Philip, 

“ And friends must be allowed to claim some privileges. Now, will 
you make me a promise?” 

“ A hundred if you like.” 

“One will be enough for the present; only you must not break it. 
Will you promise that, if you should find yourself in sudden need of a 
sum of ready money, you will come tome? I am one of those people 
who always have lots of ready money—more than they know what to do 
with.” 

“ My dear Signora Tommasini-——. 

“ My dear Mr. Marescalchi, if we are to be friends, one of us may 
very well accept a loan of a few hundred pounds from the other. You 
will owe the money to me, instead of to Lord Salford, that is all. You 
will pay me assoon as you would have paid him; and in the meantime I 
shall not go about London telling everybody that you are in my debt. 
Here is your Club. Good-night; and don’t forget our bargain.” 

And the Signora, who had a powerful arm, pushed Philip out on to 
the pavement, and slammed the door of the brougham before he could 
utter a word of answer or protest. 

He mounted the steps, half touched, half amused, saying to himself 
that women were strange creatures, and entered the Club, where he found 
Salford and some others, as he had expected todo. They sat down to 
play at once ; and if Philip, with whom things went extraordinarily well, 
had gone home at the end of the first hour, he would have wiped off 
nearly the half of his debt. But he was unwilling to desert his luck, 
and stayed on for another hour, thereby losing all that he had gained. 
This would not do at all; so he remained yet another hour, and finally 
rose up the winner of a small sum. 

“T hope, after this, you won’t go on howling about your bad luck, 
Marescalchi,” growled Lord Salford, as they parted at the corner of St. 
James’s Street. ‘Never saw a follow hold such cards in my life!” 
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“ Good-night,” answered Philip curtly, too sick at heart and disgusted 
with the whole business to resent the very unfounded accusation brought 
against him. 

He hurried home, and, letting himself in with his latch-key, stole up- 
stairs, oppressed by that guilty sensation which even the least hen- 
pecked of husbands must experience in coming in between three and 
four o’clock in the morning. A thread of light proceeding from beneath 
the drawing-room door did not serve to diminish this feeling of com- 
punction. He turned the handle softly, and peeped in. Fanny was 
lying in her arm-chair beside the empty fireplace, fast asleep. Her head 
had fallen back a little, and Philip could not help noticing how sharp 
the outline of her chin, which had once been so prettily rounded, had 
become. There were lines, too, about the corners of her mouth, and she 
moved uneasily in her sleep, uttering, every now and then, a low moan 
which went straight to the listener’s heart. He drew nearer, and stood 
looking down upon her. One of her hands was hanging down by her 
side; the book which it had held had fallen from it on to the floor. It 
was not Lindley Murray nor the History of England, as of yore ; it was 
a child’s picture-book, which Philip remembered to have bought, some 
weeks before, inthe Burlington Arcade. He picked it up, and put it on 
the table beside a small heap of broken toys, a photograph, and a curl of 
fluffy golden hair that were lying there; then he laid his hand gently on 
the sleeper’s shoulder. 

She woke with a violent start and, knitting her brows, looked about 
her for a moment in a scared, puzzled way. ‘Oh, Philip, is that you?” 
she said at last. “ You were so long in coming, and I fell asleep; and 
now the fire has gone out, and you will be cold. I am so sorry!” 

Then she caught sight of the little collection of treasures on the table, 
and swept them hastily into her work-basket. It was an unlucky move- 
ment. Philip, who, a minute before, would have been ready to drop on 
his knees before this poor little neglected wife of his and implore her 
forgiveness, understood the meaning of it—-the withdrawal of confidence 
and tacit reproach that it implied—and was offended. 

“T am notcold,” he answered; “ but you are,and no wonder! You 
really must give up this ridiculous habit of sitting up till I come in. It 
is not often that Iam so late as this; but it would be impossible for me 
to promise to be at home at any given hour ; and I can’t have you making 
yourself ill by doing without your proper amountof sleep. Don’t do it 
again, there’s a good girl.” 

“Very well, Philip,” answered Fanny meekly. 

“ And look here, Fan,” continued Philip, feeling that he was behaving 
rather badly, and therefore the more out of humour, “I do think you 
might try to stop grieving over what can’t be helped. If you mourn 
from now to the last day of your life, you won’t bring the poor little 
man back: and what good does it do you to make others uncomfortable 
and wretched?” 
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Fanny shook her head, and madeno answer. The tears were running 
down her cheeks ; but she had turned her back to Philip, and was staring 
at the black cinders in the grate ; so he did not see this, and thought her 
obstinate. 

“Oh, I’m awfully hard-hearted, of course,” he cried impatiently. “I 
ought not to leave you alone all night and all day ; but I can’t help it. 
My good girl, don’t you see that you simply drive me away? I should 
go mad if I were to sit here by the hour together without daring to open 
my lips.” 

Fanny burst suddenly into loud weeping. “Oh, I wish I was dead 
too!” she exclaimed. ‘“ I wish I was!—I wish I was! You don’t care 
for me any more—I have known it for a long time, and I don’t blame 
you—what is there to care for in me? Only I wish I could go to baby. 
I feel as if he must want me; and nobody wants me here. Perhaps, if 
I prayed very hard to die, God would let me go.” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear!” said Philip, passing his arm round her waist 
and drawing her head down on to his shoulder; “ you mustn’t talk like 
that, and you must never say again that I don’t care for you; because it 
isn’t true. I spoke crossly to you just now, and I am sorry I did; but 
you don’t know how many things I have to worry me. Come, now, 
don’t cry any more, Fan, and let us kiss and be friends.” 

Fanny allowed herself to be soothed and comforted, like the child that 
she was; and Philip went on. 

“You are upset and off your balance altogether, you poor little soul. 
You ought to get away, and have a complete change. You would like 
that, wouldn’t you? You would like to get out of this dismal, choking 
town into the fresh air?” 

Fanny drew in her breath. “Oh, how I should like it! But we 
can’t go, can we, Philip?” 

“Why not? I am sick of London myself, and I should ask for 
nothing better than to shake off the dust from my shoes against it, and 
depart—at all events fora time. Signora Tommasini was mentioning 
Italy to me to-day ; do you remember how we used to talk of going to 
live in Italy? What should you say to Florence, now? Do you think 
a fine warm sun and blue skies would bring the roses back into your 
face?” 

A pink flush had already mounted into Fanny’s cheeks, and her eyes 
had grown brighter. “I don’t think I should mind where we went,” 
said she ; any place would suit me that suited you, dear—any place, ex- 
cept this dreadful London. But Italy !—oh, it would be like Heaven! 
And perhaps, if we were there—perhaps——” 

“Well?” 

“Perhaps—don’t be angry, Philip,” murmured Fanny, glancing up 
into his face as she twisted one of his coat-buttons nervously between her 
thin fingers; “but I was thinking that perhaps, if we were there, you 
wouldn’t have such a great many friends, and then——” 
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“ And then I shouldn’t always leave you to your own devices, as I 
have done lately. Ah, Fan, I have been a selfish brute, I’m afraid ; but 
I’m going to turn over a new leaf now, and we'll forget all our troubles, 
and go and live in Arcadia—you never heard of Arcadia, did you? Well, 
my dear, it’s the place where the Dresden china shepherds and shep- 
herdesses live when they’re at home—a delightful country, where it is 
always spring, and the sheep trot about with broad blue neckties on, and 
everybody goes to bed at sunset, and love is eternal, and latch-keys are 
unknown. You won’t discover it in your atlas ; but I dare say you and 
I may manage to find our way there, if we try.” 

Philip went on talking this pleasant nonsense until he succeeded in 
making his wife laugh for the first time since her great sorrow. He was 
perfectly sincere at the moment, and was greatly enamoured of the notion 
of escape from all the vexations and vanities of a cold-hearted me- 
tropolis ; but of course, when he thought it over in the prosaic daylight, 
he perceived that nothing short of a miracle could render such escape 
possible. Who was to defray the cost of a journey to Florence? Who 
was to pay the tradesmen’s bills? Above all, who was to pay Lord 
Salford ? 

So, although he continued to talk in a vague way about Italy, no pre- 
parations for immediate departure were made; but he did so far redeem 
his promise of turning over a new leaf that for ten successive days he 
contrived to reach home before midnight, and he was so kind and thought- 
ful and like his old self that, during those ten days, poor Fanny lived in 
a fool’s paradise. It was a sort of St. Martin’s summer; the last gleam 
of pale sunshine that was to fall upon a life which had hardly had its 
fair share of brightness. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FRexz. 


Putte MArescatcout, like some other adventurers who have thrown the 
dice with Fortune for more important stakes, had a vague confidence in 
his star. He had so often been upon the verge of a catastrophe, and had 
been preserved just in the nick of time by some lucky accident or other, 
that he more than half believed that chance must have a favour for him, 
and that in his case the worst would never really come tothe worst, In 
luck, and out of luck—that was his theory of life; and the one state 
must in the long run follow the other, just as the red must eventually 
follow the black at roulette. But now for a long time his star had been 
under a cloud ; one stroke of bad luck had been succeeded by another, 
and at last the dreaded climax came. 

“Look here, Marescalchi,” said Lord Salford, meeting him one morn- 
ing at the Club and taking him aside; “this sort of thing’s utter rot. 
You haven’t paid me for Lord knows how long, and all the time I’ve got 
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to pay other fellows, don’t you see. If you can’t settle, say so, and 
then I shall know where I am.” 

“J don’t know what you mean,” said Philip; “of course I shall 
settle. I haven’t got the money in my waistcoat-pocket. One hardly 
expects to be dunned in this way.” 

“Tain’t dunning you,” returned the other. “ All I know is that 
when I lose, I have to pay ; and I don’t see why other fellows shouldn’t 
do the same. Of course if they can’t pay, they can’t. Only, when that’s 
so, I think it ought to be known.” 

“ All right; you shall have your money in two or three days,” 
answered Philip desperately. ‘You don’t expect me to sit down and 
write you a cheque straight off the reel, I suppose.” 

Lord Salford smiled in a peculiarly exasperatir.g manner, stuck his 
hands in his pockets, looked up at the ceiling, and whistled a tune. 
“Tet’s see,” he said presently; “this is Wednesday. Shall we say 
Saturday morning ?” 

Philip nodded, left the Cluo, and walked straight off to Signora 
Tommasini’s hotel with the resolute step of a man who has made up his 
mind to have a tooth out, and feels that the sooner the operation is over 
the better. There were, as he plainly perceived, but two alternatives 
open to him: he must apply either to the Signora or to Margaret ; and 
he chose the course which seemed likely to be productive of the least 
misery to himself. 

The Signora was at home and alone ; and in the course of about an 
hour Philip had made his predicament fully known to her. He did 
not at once state the object of his visit, nor disclose the whole amount 
of the sum which he would have to raise by hook or by crook before the 
Saturday morning, but allowed these details to be drawn from him little 
by little, bewailing himself bitterly the while, calling himself by many 
opprobrious epithets, and vowing that he would have nothing to do with 
Lord Salford for the future. When he had quite done, the Signora, 
who had listened to some parts of his recital with a rather grave face, 
thanked him for having fulfilled his part of what she was pleased to call 
their agreement. 

“T told you I would help you,” said she, “and I will, with all my 
heart. Only, to be candid, I did not think you would want quite so 
much at one time. I don’t say that to blame you, or because I shall 
have any difficulty in providing you with what you require, but 
because it will be necessary for me to see my stockbroker before I can 
give it to you.” 

Philip groaned dismally. 

“ Now, now, now,” said the Signora, “ you are not to make a fuss 
about it. What is money meant for except to be spent? And surely I, 
who have not a near relation in the world, may invest my money as I 
think fit. But, for all that, I am a woman of business; I know what 
things are worth, and I mean to have an equivalent for my loan.” 
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Philip looked interrogatively at her broad, good-tempered face, 

“You say,” she continued, “that you don’t intend to play cards 
with Lord Salford any more. Now you are in my power, and I shall 
make you go further than that.. You must give up play altogether.” 

“My dear Signora Tommasini, you may impose any conditions you 
please upon me, except that. IfI give up cards, how in the world am 
I to repay you your loan ?” 

“You will repay me, with interest at the rate of five per cent., when 
you are receiving as large a salary as I am now. I look upon your 
voice as excellent security ; but Iam not going to allow you to encumber 
the property any further. See what a woman of business Iam! There 
is no occasion for you to thank me,” she added, as Philip began, rather 
shamefacedly, to stammer out some expressions of gratitude. “ It is 
true that I am doing you a small service; but I am giving myself a great 
deal of pleasure at the same time.” 

This singular woman was radiant. Nothing could be more obvious 
than that she was about to make a free gift of a sum which very few 
people in England could part with and not miss ; but we mortals are so 
constituted that even the most clear-sighted of us can easily be brought 
to shut our eyes to humiliating facts, and it is by no means certain that 
Philip did not leave the house with an impression that the Signora 
knew what she was about, and was placing her money, if not advantage- 
ously, at least securely. 

Two days later he called upon her again, by her request, and found 
her waiting for him, with a cheque for four figures, duly written out 
and signed, before her. 

“It’s all wrong, you know; I have no business to be taking this from 
you,” said he, at the same time allowing the slip of paper to be thrust 
into his hand. 

“ Give it back to me, then,” she answered calmly. ‘Perhaps, after 
all, I should do better to invest it in the Funds.” 

“T am quite sure you would,” said Philip, with a long face; and he 
held out the cheque, which, however, the Signora did not take. 

“No,” she said; “it would not be worth while to trouble my broker 
again. As you have got it, you may as well keep it.” 

“‘ And suppose I were to drop down dead to-morrow ?” 

“I should still have enough left to buy mourning with. And, besides, 
I hope I should be too sorry for the loss of my friend to think much 
about the loss of my money.” 

Philip sighed deeply, but pocketed the cheque. ‘I don’t know how 
or why it is,” he remarked meditatively, “but women have been awfully 
good to me all my life. I believe you are superior to us men in every 
way. You are certainly more generous than we are.” 

“ And less just,” said the Signora, with a laugh and a shrug of her 
fat shoulders. “ Bah! we are generous to-day and shabby to-morrow. 
Take care how you let a woman get you into her power. That is good 
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advice ; but it is thrown away upon you, for you will always be in the 
wer of some woman, my friend.” 

“ You told me the other day that I was in yours,” observed Philip, 
smiling. 

«“ So you were, for the moment ; and did I not take advantage of my 
opportunity? But I am what they call bonne diablesse ; I wish you may 
never fall into worse hands than mine.” 

“So do I, with all my heart,” answered he fervently. 

Lord Salford, to his evident surprise, was paid in full on the following 
morning ; and, as Philip descended the steps of the Club, after discharging 

his debt, he promised himself that he would hardly take the value of his 
subscription out of that establishment for the future. Henceforth his 
evenings should be spent at home. From card-playing he was debarred 
by a promise which he was determined to keep; and he resolved also to 
renounce evening parties, or at all events only to attend such of them as 
it would be really wrong, in view of ultimate professional advancement, 
to neglect. 

“T see the woods of Arcadia looming in the distance, Fan,” he said, 
the same night, to his wife, after dining contentedly with her off burnt 
mutton chops and rice-pudding ; and she smiled faintly, and answered, 
“Do you, dear?” in that patient, pathetic way which had lately become 
habitual to her. 

Perhaps it was the removal of the pressure of debt from his mind, 
perhaps it was his increased leisure, that enabled Philip to notice some- 
thing which he might have noticed long before, and which now began 
tocause him serious anxiety. Fanny was growing paler and thinner 
every day; she had no appetite, slept very little, and, in spite of all 
efforts to appear cheerful, there was a listlessness in her every movement 
which would have told its own tale to a less observant spectator than 
her husband. He, now that his tardy apprehensions had been roused, 
was even more alarmed than the occasion seemed to warrant, and would 
not listen to her assurances that there was nothing the matter with her. 
He insisted upon calling in the doctor, who, after a somewhat lengthy 
examination, had no very satisfactory report to give of his patient. 

“ There is not any definite disease,” he said ; “ but I should be wrong 
if I did not warn you that there may be something definite before long. 
In cases of this kind drugs are of very little service. I have, however 
and here the usual two half-sheets of note-paper scrawled over with 
hieroglyphics were handed to Philip. ‘What I should advise,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “ would be complete change of air and scene. You 
should take Mrs. Marescalchi down to the seaside, or, better still, to the 
Continent. Italy, for instance, would be a good country to go to at this 
season of the year. In her present state, a chill might be a serious 
matter.” And so forth, and so forth. 

As soon as the doctor was gone, Philip went straight into his dressing- 
room, locked himself in, and gave way to despair. At that moment he 
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felt firmly persuaded that Fanny was going to die, and the bare idea of 
such a catastrophe overwhelmed him with grief and remorse. There had 
not been much sympathy between them of late, and it was not so very 
long since he had been lamenting his folly in having ever married her; 
but for these very reasons his pain was the greater now. He was in no 
mood for self-scrutiny ; but if he had got to the bottom of his emotion 
he would have found that it was not so much the dread of his 
possible loss as intense pity for Fanny herself that was bringing the 
tears into his eyes. Death was to Philip the greatest of all possible ils, 
‘the one misfortune for which no consolation could be found, the 
end of everything. If he had been offered his choice between death and 
penal servitude for life he would have accepted the latter alternative 
without an instant’s hesitation, and immediately begun calculating his 
chances of getting out on a ticket-of-leave. And if, indeed, this terrible 
thing should happen to poor Fanny, would it not be in a great measure 
his fault? What evil spirit had prompted that doctor to mention the 
word Italy? Italy! as if a journey to Italy were as simple a thing as 
taking a hansom to Oxford Street! What inhuman brutes doctors were ! 
“ Tdiot that I was!” thought Philip ; “ why, while I was about it, didn’t 
I ask the Signora for another thousand pounds, instead of telling her the 
exact amount that I had to hand over to Salford the next day? I can’t 
go back to her and ask her for more now. No, hang it all, I can’t do 
that. And my poor little Fan must die because I haven’t the money 
to pay for railway-tickets! There’s Meg—but she sent me money only 
a week ago; and what excuse could I make ?” 

At this moment there came a tap at the door, and presently Fanny 
herself entered. 

“ Philip,” said she quietly, “the doctor thinks I shall never get any 
better, doesn’t he?” 

“ Never get any better,” cried Philip, immediately assuming an air 
of great cheerfulness; “my dear child, what rubbish have you been 
taking into your head? He says there is nothing in the world the 
matter with you.” 

Fanny smiled. ‘ You need not be afraid of telling me,” she said ; “1 
don’t mind.” 

“T do, though, whether you do or not—at least, I showld mind. 
But I give you my word of honour that he assured me you had no 
disease at all, and one can’t die without a disease, can one? What he 
said was that you were out of sorts and wanted a change. He spoke of 
the seaside, or—well, he suggested Italy, oddly enough.” 

And then Philip broke out into lamentations. Italy, he said, was 
out of the question. He had not liked to say so before; but he had 
been thinking it over, and he had found that Italy would be alto- 
gether beyond them. He had been careless and extravagant, and 

there were a number of small bills hanging over him which he could not 
well leave the country without paying. And, worse than that, the 
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money-box was pretty nearly empty. He was going on to express much 
self-reproach ; but Fanny interrupted him, and relieved him greatly by 
saying that she, too, had been thinking things over, and that she had 
come to the conclusion that she would not at all care about Italy just 
now. ‘There was no pleasure in travelling when one was out of health, 
and she dreaded the fatigue; and, in short, a week at Margate, if that 
could be managed, would suit her a great deal better. 

Philip had not contrived to deceive her, but she was perfectly 
successful in deceiving him. Her first glimpse of his face, as she came 
into the room, had shown her his distress, and it was not to be thought of 
that he should distress himself on her account. She therefore addressed 
herself to the task of convincing him that her illness was an imaginary 
one; and the task was easy enough, seeing that he asked nothing better 
than to be convinced. Perhaps he suspected that the activity which she 
displayed during the next few days was the result of an effort, that her 
loquacity was scarcely natural, and her laughter a little forced ; but what 
then? Ifshe was struggling to free herself from the state of lethargy 
into which she had sunk since the child’s death, so much the better. 
Was not her sickness, after all, rather one of the mind than of the body ? 
Women were like that; their spirits always told upon their health. It 
did not take Philip long to reach the point of laughing at his first fears. 

In the course of the following week he took Fanny down to Margate 
according to her wish, and the effect of the change was so speedily 
beneficial as to be almost startling. Margate is hardly what most people 
would consider a cheerful spot in the winter time; but the clear air, the 
broad stretch of sea, and the sight of the breakers tumbling in were full 
of life and refreshment to a country-bred girl, who for twelve mortal 
months and more had had nothing but bricks and mortar to look at and 
only the smoke-laden atmosphere of London to breathe. It chanced also 
that there came in this month of February, as there often does, a fort- 
night of mild, spring-like weather, so that it was even possible to sit 
out on the sands in the sunshine, and, if the bathing-machines had not 
been hauled up out of sight, it would not have seemed an absolutely 
outrageous thing to contemplate a dip in salt water. There was 
now no longer any occasion for Fanny to make believe. The fresh 
breezes brought the colour into her pale cheeks; she felt her strength 
returning day by day; she was able to take long walks with the best 
and kindest of husbands ; insensibly she was becoming reconciled to her 
great sorrow; she, too, began to see glimpses of the woods of Arcady. 
Doctors are not always reassured by these very rapid improvements, 
which have something in common with the quick rise of the barometer 
after a fall; but neither Philip nor Fanny knew much about doctors and 
disease, and were as anxious as everybody is to keep such subjects out of 
their minds. 

It wasa very pleasant and a very successful holiday, as far as it 
went ; but it did not go very far, nor could it last very long. Lack of 
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money ; the remonstrances of Steinberger, who could not for the life of 
him understand what his pupil wanted to do at Margate at that season 
of the year; a sudden shift of the wind into the north-east, with flying 
grey clouds and cat’s-ice in every puddle—all these things combined to 
sound the recall, and to warn the wanderers that London, though it 
might have been forgotten, had not moved from its position, and was 
waiting to receive them back into its grimy embrace. That bleak 
north-easter accompanied them on their homeward journey ; it made its 
way through the ill-fitting windows of the railway-carriage, chilling the 
travellers to their bones ; and it was the means of providing poor Fanny 
with a very definite complaint in the form of a sharp attack of bron- 
chitis. 

For a short time after their return to Conduit Street it seemed as if 
this attack was not likely to prove a serious one; but afterwards the 
symptoms became more acute, and it was soon evident that the patient 
was in for a long and perhaps dangerous illness. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, who had again been summoned; “you 
ought to have taken my advice, Mr. Marescalchi ; you ought to have left 
England. I warned you, as you may remember, of the risk of these 
spring winds.” 

“Tt is a pity that you did not insist more upon the point,” said poor 
Philip meekly ; “ but there is not much good in talking about that now. 
The question is, will she get over it?” 

“ Now, my dear sir,” remonstrated the doctor, who was certainly a 
very irritating person, “what an unreasonable thing that is to ask! 
How can I possibly tell what turn an illness may take? Your wife's 
age should be in her favour; on the other hand, her state of debility is 
such that—that, in short, we must consider it an anxious case. Careful 
narsing may do much for her.” 

This latter need was supplied by the advent of Aunt Keziah, who 
now once more took up her abode under Philip’s roof; and it must be 
said for Aunt Keziah that she came out strong under the circumstances, 
sitting up all night, taking but a few hours’ rest during the day, and 
absolutely refusing all professional assistance. 

“ None of your ’orspital nurses for me,” cried she, with the inveterate 
prejudice of her class. ‘‘ No stranger shall come near my sister’s child 
so long as I have the use of my arms and legs, and that’s flat. So 
you'll be so good as not mention the subjeck again to me, Philip, if you 
please.” 

Philip no longer objected to be addressed by his Christian name. 
He was a great deal too miserable to pay attention to such trifles, and 
Mrs. Webber herself was moved to pity a man whom she secretly 
despised by the sight of his utterly woebegone aspect. He was not 
allowed to be much in the sick-room, where in truth he did no good 
and only got in the way; he could not bring himself to go out, and 
probably the hours that he spent in these days, standing at the window 
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of the dingy drawing-room in Conduit Street and staring blankly at the 
passers-by and the cabmen on the stand below, were the most wretched 
of his whole life. He told Mrs. Webber that he only wished he were 
dying too; and though she did not believe him, she was sorry for him, 
and she confided to the landlady, with whom she had struck up a friend- 
ship by the bedside of the sufferer, that she would say for that nevvy of 
hers that he had a feeling heart. 

It was not, however, in the man’s nature to grieve long after this 
fashion. A slight improvement in Fanny’s condition afforded him an 
excuse for recovering his spirits, for declaring that she would pull 
through now and be as well as ever again, and for resuming his neglected 
singing lessons. Throughout her long illness he alternated thus 
between the depths of despair and extravagant hopefulness ; but, as time 
went on, the latter became his usual state of mind. It was so much 
pleasanter to hope than to despair, and, as Mrs. Webber sagely remarked, 
hope was a thing as did harm to nobedy. 

Philip, then, began to go about and to see his friends much as before. 
He looked in at the Club occasionally ; had Walter Brune to dine with 
him once or twice, “ lest Meg should fancy that something had happened,” 
he said to himself; he called at certain houses where he did not wish to be 
forgotten, and was persuaded to sing at a few afternoon entertainments, 
One person, however, he persistently avoided. It has passed into a proverb 
that the surest way to lose sight of a friend is to lend him money ; but 
it was not an overburdening sense of obligation alone that caused Philip 
to steer clear of Signora Tommasini, inventing heaven knows how many 
cunningly-devised fables to account for his neglect, and despatching them 
to her by post. He was afraid that if he were to find himself alone 
with this sympathising and generous ally, she might get his secret out of 
him. His nerves, he knew, were not to be depended upon at this time, 
and a kind word might cause him to betray himself in a manner which 
he would probably afterwards regret. Philip had seen more of women 
than of men during his life, and had perhaps learnt to understand some 
of their peculiarities. He hardly believed in the common report that the 
Signora harboured matrimonial designs upon him ; but at the same time 
he felt very sure that she would not be pleased to hear that he was 
already married. Therefore he judged it best to keep out of danger’s 
way. 
Meanwhile Fanny was growing slowly better. Better, that is, in a 
certain sense; for, although all risk from the bronchitis was over, she 
was still too weak to get up. Those who watched her said that she 
would be up in another week ; then, when that time had elapsed, they 
put the event off for yet another week, and after that the subject of her 
leaving her bed was dropped altogether. She herself was well aware 
that she would never leave it alive; and one morning she said as 
much to Philip, begging him not to be angry with her for telling the 


truth, 
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Philip, nevertheless, made a great show of being angry, scolded her 
for giving way to gloomy fancies, pointed out that, if she were as ill as 
she supposed, she would never have got over the bronchitis, and 
declared that she was doing all that she could to retard her recovery by 
allowing herself to think that there was any doubt about it. But she 
laid her thin hand on his arm, looking up at him deprecatingly, and his 
voice died away. 

“‘ We can’t always go on pretending, can we, dear?” said she. “I 
know you will be sorry at first; and I should like to stay with you—for 
some things. But I don’t mind going. Before I was so ill—at the time 
just after dear baby died—I used to be very miserable, and sometimes I 
fancied that you—well, that you did not care for me quite so much as 
you once did. But that is all over, and we won’t talk about it. I used 
to be wicked enough to think that you would be rather glad to get rid 
of me; I don’t think that now. But, Philip, while I have been lying 
here I have thought over a great many things, and I can see that it is 
better—oh, ever so much better !—as it is. You will think so, too, 
some day.” 

Didn’t he almost think so already? The question flashed across 
Philip’s consciousness, and was gone before he had time to fix it there. 

“ Some day,” Fanny went on, “ you will see that it would have been 
impossible ever to change me into a lady. Though I think I have 
improved a little,” she could not help adding ; “ I don’t leave out my h’s 
now, doI? And my hands are not red any more—but perhaps that is 
because I am so ill.” 

“Fan!” exclaimed Philip, half laughing, half crying, “you are the 
greatest goose that ever lived. You break my heart when you talk like 
that. Did I ever accuse you of not being a lady?” 

“No, dear,” she answered consideringly ; “‘I don’t know that you 
ever did. But of course I thought about it a good deal ; and then Aunt 
Keziah used to go on about silk purses and sow’s ears. Poor Aunt 
Keziah ! we should have had to cut her, I suppose ; and I don’t think 
I could have borne to do that. Nobody knows how good and kind she 
has been to me all this time.” 

Philip dropped on his knees by the side of the bed, exclaiming, 
“Oh, hush, my darling! you are not going to die ; you are not going to 
have any more trouble. I will work all day for you, and you shall have 
everything you can wish for, and your Aunt Keziah shall be welcome 
whenever she chooses to come to us, if only you will get well and be my 
own bright little Fan again.” 

Perhaps he would not have been so overcome, perhaps he would not 
have said so much as this, if he had not felt that there was no hope. 
Fanny, for her part, was not at all overcome. She looked at him half 
wonderingly and with a great kindness and pity, as she passed her 
wasted hand over his hair. Already the hand of death was upon her, 
and she saw the world with the clear eyes of those who are passing for 
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ever beyond the reach of its pettinesses. She understood her husband 
better now than she had ever done in the happy days that were past ; 
but she did not love him the less because she understood him. There 
was a certain helplessness about the man which endeared him to all 
women, and made them hate to see him suffer, even though they might 
know that his suffering would not last long. 

“Tt is much better as it is,” she repeated. “ We have had a very 
happy time together, my dear, and there’s nothing to regret—no quarrels 
nor cross words ; nothing, except baby’s death. And now I am so glad 
—oh, so glad that I have not left him behind me.” Her face lighted 
up and the tears came into her eyes, as she thought of this. ‘ And, 
Philip, you must not make yourself miserable about me after I am 
gone. You must see plenty of people, and be always busy ; and then, 
after a time, if you wished—if you thought that you——” 

She broke off, and glanced up inquiringly. 

“T mean, if you ever thought of marrying again, you must not 
suppose that I should mind. I think I should like you to have some one 
to take care of you; I think, perhaps, some day, you will marry that 
Nellie Brune whom you used to talk to me about sometimes. Your 
people rather wished it, didn’t they ?” 

“My people?” said Philip, “I have got no people. Meg—Mrs. 
Stanniforth, you know—has an idea of something of the kind, I believe ; 
but I don’t want to marry Nellic—or anybody. Besides, she has no 
money.” 

“Hasn’t she?” said Fanny dreamily. “ But you will make money ; 
and it would never do for you to marry a woman for the sake of her 
fortune; she would find it out, and then you would both be miserable. 
No, you will marry Nellie Brune; and you needn’t tell her anything 
about me, and so it will all pass away and be forgotten. She repeated 
several times “ all be forgotten—all forgotten.” 

Philip stood silently watching her for along time. Once or twice 
she murmured Nellie Brune’s name and once or twice his own, and so 
fell asleep with a smile upon her lips. 

After this day many weeks elapsed during which Fanny grew 


. apparently neither better nor worse. She suffered no pain, slept a great 


deal, and during her waking hours seemed quite content to lie still and 
listen to Aunt Keziah, who had produced a well-thumbed Bible, and 
would read long extracts from it in a loud, unmodulated voice. Seeing 
her so calm, Philip, too, became easier in mind. The violence of his 
first grief had spent itself, and was beyond his recalling; he began to 
admit, as Fanny had done, that all was for the best. Acquiescence in 
the inevitable was with him not so much a part of philosophy as of 
nature, and when one thing was past hoping for, he could not for the 
life of him help turning his eyes towards something else. There even 
came a time when he almost wished for the end of the present state of 
affairs, The doctor apprehended no immediate danger, would not yet say 
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that the case was an absolutely hopeless one, thought it quite possible 
that his patient might linger on through the spring and summer months, 
and so forth; and in the meantime Philip’s bills were mounting up; 
Margaret was writing anxious and urgent letters, begging him to come 
down and see her, if it were only for a few days; Walter Brune, too, 
seemed to suspect that there was some mystery afoot. Perhaps it was 
hardly strange that Philip should half long for the liberty that might 
be sonear. He only half longed for it; he was ashamed of the thoughts 
that would sometimes force their way into his mind, and a chance word 
or look from Fanny sufficed to convert him, for the time, into as heart- 
broken a husband as Aunt Keziah could have wished to contemplate. 

After all, he had not long to wait for the end. When it came, it 
seemed to have come suddenly, though, in truth, nothing could have 
been more gradual than its approach. Little by little the dying woman’s 
brain had been giving way, for some days she had scarcely recognised 
any one and had been somewhat excited at times, “talking a deal of 
rubbitch,” as Mrs. Webber said, and asking constantly for her baby 
to be brought to her. Still, it was not supposed that she was much 
worse than she had been until one evening when she began to complain 
of being cold, and nothing that they could do would warm her; and 
then Mrs. Webber, who, as she mentioned with a sort of pride, “had 
seen many a one die afore now,” knew what was coming. 

“She'll go off quite quiet, you’ll see,” said this person of experience, 
nodding at Philip, who was holding Fanny’s hand, “they mostly in 
general do. There’s some as die hard, as you might say, and there's 
some as die easy; there’s them as is ready to meet their Maker, and 
them as didn’t ought for to feel so. But, lor, dear me! when it comes 
to the last, ’tis much the same with them all.” 

But Philip was not listening to the results of Mrs. Webber's 
observations, for he had felt a sudden pressure of his hand; and now 
Fanny’s eyes were opened wide, she was looking at him in a troubled 
way, and was evidently trying to say something. He bent down his 
head to catch any faint whisper that might pass her lips ; but all at once 
her voice came back to her, and she spoke quite loud, though with long 
pauses between the words. 

“ Dear—I wanted to say—I’m so sorry—-I let the fire out—that 
night.” 

“‘She’s a wandering, poor dear!” said Aunt Keziah. But Philip 
understood what that fond and foolish little wife of his was thinking of. 
With her feet upon the very brink of the dark river, she had been 
confusedly trying to examine her conscience, and it had accused her of 
no worse offence than this. 

Those were her last words. She closed her eyes as soon as she had 
uttered them; and so faint was her breathing that neither of the 
bystanders could have told the precise moment at which her heart 
ceased to beat, 
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They buried her beside her baby in the saddest, dreariest cemetery 
in the world, not excepting Pére-la-Chaise. A fine, drizzling rain was 
falling while the brief rite was hurried through ; and as Philip turned 
away from the grave he shuddered from head to foot, muttering, “I 
shall never be able to come back here again.” 

“ T don’t think as you ever will come back, sir,” said Mrs. Webber 
guietly. 

Mrs. Webber was quite respectful now; and if there was any 
sarcasm in her speech, it was only sarcasm of that deferential kind 
which inferiors may permit themselves to use towards their superiors. 
Philip was Mr. Marescalchi again now ; he was no longer her nephew, 
no longer a man over whom she had the smallest hold; and, being a 
sensible woman, she recognised the change. 

Philip walked hastily out of the burying-ground, and hailed the 
first hansom that he met. The sun burst out as he was whirled through 
the crowded streets back to London, back to the world, back to life and 
liberty. He tried to feel unhappy, but he could not. His spirits rose 
in spite of himself; a great weight was off his mind; he was free! 
When he reached Conduit Street the blinds had been drawn up, the sun 
was streaming through the open windows into the shabby little drawing- 
room, which had been swept and made tidy during his absence. There 
was nothing here to remind him that he had ever been a husband and 
a father ; all poor Fanny’s things had been carried away by Aunt Keziah ; 
Aunt Keziah herself was gone back to Islington, never to cross his path 
again. He was like the widower in the ballad, “a youth lighthearted 
and content.” Truly his star had been favourable to him. He had done 
a foolish thing, but no disgraceful one. At that moment Philip was not 
very far from thinking that he had had such wonderful luck because he 
had deserved to be lucky. Would not any one who had heard the history 
of his relations with Fanny have said that he had behaved like a 
gentleman throughout? How many men would have married a girl 
from a confectioner’s shop? How many, having married her, would 
have remained true to her from first to last, risking detection for her 
sake, risking ridicule, risking social ruin, and hardly giving so much as 
a thought to these dangers? 

Then, while he yet exulted, there came upon him a sudden and 
complete revulsion of feeling. He remembered that he was alone; that 
it was not in the least a question of what others might say of him, but 
of what he might be able to say of himself to himself. For one moment 
he saw the truth—saw that he was glad that Fanny was dead; glad 
that that kind and faithful heart would never flutter with delight again 
when he came home at night to recount his triumphs; glad that he 
should never again throughout all eternity hear the sound of the childish 
laughter which had once been so sweet to him. He saw that he had 
never really cared for her—nay, that he had never really cared for any 
single person or thing in the wide world but himself. 
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There is something so hideous, so revolting in utter selfishness that 
it is a very good thing indeed for some of us that it usually brings 
mental blindness with it. Philip was so scared by the spectre which he 
had raised that the thought of spending an evening alone with it was 
one that he could not by any means face. Therefore he dined at his 
Club, and afterwards went to the opera, where he saw and spoke to 
Signora Tommasini for the first time for many weeks. 

“T have been ill,” he said shortly, in answer to her pertinacious 
inquiries as to where he had been during all this long interval; and she 
believed him, for, in truth, his face looked pale and drawn, and he seemed 
altogether unlike himself. 
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Voltaire uv England. 
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Tue variety and extent of Voltaire’s English studies are, considering 
his comparatively short residence and his numerous occupations during 
that residence, amazing. He surveyed us on all sides, and his survey 
was not confined to the living world before him ; it extended back to 
the world of the past, for, as his writings prove, he was versed both in 
our antiquities and in our history. But the subjects which most 
interested him were, as was natural, philosophy and polite letters, In 
philosophy two great movements were at this time passing over Eng- 
land; the one was in a scientific, the other in a theological or meta- 
physical direction ; the one emanated from Bacon and Newton, the 
other from that school of deists which, originating with Herbert and 
Hobbes, had found its modern exponents in Tindal, Toland, Collins, 
and Woolston. His guides in these studies were Bolingbroke and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. Of all Newton’s disciples Clarke was the most 
generally accomplished. In theology, in metaphysics, in natural science, 
in mathematics, and in pure scholarship, he was almost equally distin- 
guished. He had lived on terms of close intimacy with Newton, whose 
Optics he had translated into Latin. He was as minutely versed in the 
writings of Bacon and Locke as in the writings of Descartes and 
Leibnitz; and of the learned controversies of his time there was 
scarcely one in which he had not taken a leading part. With this 
eminent man Voltaire first came into contact in 1726. At that time 
their conversation turned principally on metaphysics. Voltaire was 
fascinated by the boldness of Clarke’s views, and blindly followed him. 
In his own expressive phrase, “Clarke sautait dans l’abime, et j’osai l’y 
suivre.” But he soon recovered himself, and was on firm ground again. 

His acquaintance with Clarke probably led to his acquaintance with 
another distinguished disciple of Newton. This was Dr. Henry 
Pemberton. Pemberton was then busy preparing for the press the first 
popular exposition of Newton’s system, a work which appeared in 1728 
under the title of A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. It is 
clear that Voltaire had seen this work either in proof or in manuscript. 
For in a letter to Thiériot dated some months before the treatise was 
published he speaks of it in a manner which implies that he had 
inspected it. It was most likely under Pemberton’s auspices that he 
commenced the study of the Principia and Optics which he afterwards 
resumed more seriously at Cirey. That the work was of immense 
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service to him in his Newtonian studies is certain, Indeed his own 
account of the Newtonian philosophy in the Lettres Philosophiques, and 
in the Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton, is in a large measure based 
on Pemberton’s exegesis. 

From Newton, whose Metaphysics disgusted him, he proceeded to 
Locke. Locke’s Hssay he perused and reperused with delight. It he- 
came his philosophical gospel. In his writings and in his conversation 
he scarcely ever alluded to it except in terms of almost extravagant 
eulogy ; and to Locke he remained loyal to the last. “For thirty years,” 
he writes in a letter dated July 1768, “I have been persecuted by a 
cloud of fanatics because I said that Locke is the Hercules of Metaphysics 
who has fixed the boundaries of the human mind.” * His acquaintance 
with Bacon was probably slight, and what he knew of his Latin works 
was, we suspect, what he had picked up in conversation from Boling- 
broke and Clarke. No man who had read the Vouum Organum would 
speak of it as Voltaire speaks of it in his Twelfth Letter. But Bacon’s 
English writings, the Zssays that is to say, and the History of Henry VII., 
he had certainly consulted. He appears also to have turned over the 
works of Hobbes, Berkeley, and Cudworth. Nor did his indefatigable 
curiosity rest here. He took a lively interest in natural science, and was 
acquainted with several members of the Royal Society, and particularly 
with the venerable President, Sir Hans Sloane, to whom he presented 
a copy of the English Essays.¢ Of that society he was some years after 
elected a Fellow, an interesting fact which has apparently escaped the 
researches of his biographers. ¢ 

But what most engaged his attention was the controversy then 
raging between the opponents and the apologists of Christianity. It was 
now at its height. Upwards of two years had passed since Anthony 
Collins had published his Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion. No work of that kind had made so deep an im- 
pression on the public mind. It had been denounced from the pulpit ; 
it had elicited innumerable replies from the press. Other works of a 
similar kind succeeded, each in its turn aggravating the controversy. 
In 1727 appeared, dedicated to the Bishop of London, the first of Wool- 
ston’s Six Discourses on the Miracles of Christ, a work which brought 
into the field the most distinguished ecclesiastics then living. We heliéve 
that Voltaire owed infinitely more to Bolingbroke than to all the other 
English deists put together, but how carefully he had followed the 
course of this controversy is obvious from innumerable passages in his 
subsequent writings. Of Woolston in particular he always speaks with 





* See the very interesting letter to Horace Walpole printed in the appendix to 
the Historical Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade. 

+ See the copy with the autograph inscription in the British Museum. 

+ He was elected a Fellow on November 8, 1748, (Archives of the Royal 
Society.) 
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great respect, and he has, in an article in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, 
given a long and appreciative account of the labours of that courageous 
freethinker. Nor was his admiration confined to mere eulogy, for when, 
three years later, Woolston was imprisoned and fined for his heterodox 
opinions, Voltaire at once wrote off from France voluntarily to be re- 
sponsible for a third of the sum required.* 

In the winter of 1727 he published a little volume, which is not only 
among the curiosities, but among the marvels of literature. It contained 
two essays. The first was entitled “ An Essay upon the Civil Wars in 
France,” the other, “ An Essay upon Epic Poctry.” Both these essays 
are composed in English—not in such English as we should expect to 
find written by one who had acquired the language, but in such English 
as would in truth have reflected no discredit on Dryden or Swift. If 
we remember that at the time when he accomplished this feat he had 
only been eighteen months in England, and that he was, as he informs 
us in the preface, writing in a language which he was scarcely able to 
follow in conversation, his achievement may be fairly pronounced to be 
without parallel in linguistic triumphs.f As the work is neither generally 
known nor very accessible, we will transcribe a short extract from each 
discourse. The first essay is an historical sketch of the civil troubles in 
France between the accession of Francis the Second and the reconciliation 
of Henry the Fourth with the Church of Rome. The character and 
position of the Protestants are thus described :— 

The Protestants began then to grow numerous, and to be conscious of their 
strength. The superstition, the dull, ignorant knavery of the monks, the overgrown 
power of Rome, men’s passions for novelty, the ambition of Luther and Calvin, the 
policy of many princes—all these had given rise and countenance to this sect, free 
indeed from superstition, but running as headlong towards anarchy as the Church of 
Rome towards tyranny. The Protestants had been unmercifully persecuted in France, 
but it is the ordinary effect of persecution to make proselytes. Their sect increased 
every day amidst the scaffolds and tortures. Condé, Coligni, the two brothers of 
Coligni, all their adherents, all who were oppressed by the Guises, turned Protestants 
at once. They united their griefs, their vengeance, and their interests together, so 
that a revolution both in the State and in religion was at hand. 


The second essay, which is a dissertation on Epic Poetry, and a review 
of the principal epic poems of antiquity and of modern Europe, is a piece 
not unworthy of a place beside the best of Dryden’s prefaces. The re- 
marks on Virgil, Lucan, and Tasso are admirable, and the critique on 
Paradise Lost, which is described as “the noblest work which human 
imagination hath ever attempted,” gives us a higher idea of Voltaire’s 
critical powers than any of his French writings. Indeed, the whole trea- 
tise well deserves attentive study. The marvellous purity, vigour, and 





* Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 72. 

+ He told Martin Sherlock that he was never able to pronounce the English 
language perfectly, but that his ear was sensitively alive to the harmony of the 
language and the poetry.—Letters from an English Traveller. 
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elegance of the style will be at once evident from the following extract, 
which is, we may add, a fair average sample :— 


The greatest part of the critics have filched the rules of epic poetry from the 
books of Homer, according to the custom, or rather to the weakness, of men who 
mistake commonly the beginning of an art for the principles of the art itself, and are 
apt to believe that everything must be by its own nature what it was when contrived 
at first. But as Homer wrote two poems of a quite different nature, and as the 
Aineid of Virgil partakes of the Jliad and of the Odyssey, the commentators were 
forced to establish different rules to reconcile Homer with himself, and other new 
rules again to make Virgil agree with Homer, just as the astronomers laboured under 
the necessity of adding to or taking from their systems, and of bringing in concentric 
and eccentric circles, as they discovered new motions in the heavens. The ignorance 
of the ancients was excusable, and their search after the unfathomable system of 
nature was to be commended, because it is certain that nature hath its own principles, 
unvariable and unerring, and as worthy of our search as remote from our conceptions. 
But it is not with the inventions of art as with the works of nature. 


If Voltaire was able after a few months’ residence in London to pro- 
duce such prose as this, it is not too much to say that he might with 
time and practice have taken his place among our national classics, 
With the exceptions of De Lolme and Blanco White, it may be doubted 
whether any writer to whom English was an acquired language has 
achieved so perfect a mastery overit. It is, however, not improbable 
that he obtained more assistance in composing these essays than his 
vanity would allow him to own. The Abbé Desfontaines asserts in- 
deed that the essay on Epic Poetry was composed in French, and that 
it was then translated into English under the superintendence of 
Voltaire’s “maitre de langue.”* But the testimony of that mean and 
malignant man carries little weight, and if it had not been partially at 
least confirmed by Spence we should have left it unnoticed. What 
Spence says is this: “ Voltaire consulted Dr. Young about his essay in 
English, and begged him to correct any gross faults he might find in it. 
The Doctor set very honestly to work, marked the passages most liable 
to censure, and when he went to explain himself about them, Voltaire 
could not avoid bursting out a-laughing in his face.” The reason of this 
ill-timed merriment it is not very easy to see: the anecdote is perhaps 
imperfectly reported. Butin spite of Desfontaines and Spence, there can 
be no doubt that the Essays are what they pretend to be, the genuine 
work of Voltaire. We have only to turn to his English correspondence 
at this period to see that he was quite equal to their production. The 
little book was favourably received. In the following year a second 
edition was called for, a third followed at no long interval, and in 1731 
it reached a fourth; a Discourse on Tragedy, which is merely a trans- 
lation of the French “ Discours sur la Tragédie” prefixed to Brutus, being 
added. And it long held its own. Its popularity is sufficiently attested 
by the fact that in 1760 it was reprinted at Dublin, with a short notice 
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attributed, but attributed erroneously, to Swift, who had of course been 
long dead. 

Voltaire was not the man to waste his energy on the production of a 
mere tour de force. The volume had an immediate practical object. 
That object was to prepare the public for the appearance of the Henriade, 
which was now receiving the finishing touches, and was almost ready for 
the printer. It was probably to facilitate its publication that he re- 
moved about this time (end of 1727) from Wandsworth to London, where 
he resided, as the superscriptions of two of his letters show, in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, at the sign of the White Peruke. Nor is Maiden 
Lane the only part of London associated with Voltaire during this 
period. It would seem that Billiter Square is entitled to the honour of 
having once numbered him among its occupants. This we gather from 
an undated letter addressed to John Brinsden, Bolingbroke’s confidential 
secretary,* in which Brinsden is directed to address his reply to 
Mr. Cavalier, Belitery (sic) Square, by the Royal Exchange, a request 
which Voltaire would scarcely have made had he not been residing there. 
In Billiter Square, then, to borrow the words of a contemporary 
topographer, “a very handsome, open, and airy place, with good new 
brick buildings,” he would be within a few paces of his agents, Messrs. 
Simon and Benezet. 

Of the many letters which were doubtless written by him at this time, 
some have been preserved. One is addressed to Swift, to whom he had 
a few months before given a letter of introduction to the Count de 
Morville. He sends him a copy of the. Essays, informs him that the 
Henriade is almost ready, and asks him to exert his interest to procure 
subscribers in Ireland. In another letter he solicits the patronage of 
the Earl of Oxford, informing him of the distinguished part which one of 
his ancestors plays in the Henriade, alluding to his own personal acquaint- 
ance with Achilles de Harley, and importuning the Earl to grant him 
the favour of an interview.f With Thiériot, on whom he reiied to push 
the poem in France, he regularly corresponded. All through the summer 
and early autumn of 1728 he was hard at work on the manuscript or the 
proofs,t and had apparently returned to Wandsworth. But this was 
not the only task he had in hand. He was busy with his Lssai sur la 
Poésie Epique, which is not, he is careful to explain, a translation of his 
English essay, but an independent work, a work of which the English 
essay was to be regarded as the preliminary sketch.§ It was afterwards 





* Preserved in Colet’s Relics of Literature, p. 70. 

t Unprinted letter among the manuscripts at Longleat, for a copy of which we are 
indebted to the kindness of the librarian. 

{ Letter to Thiériot, dated August 1728. 

§ See his English letter to Thiériot, wrongly dated by the editors June 1727. 
The chronology of Voltaire’s letters is almost maddening, and we regret to see that 
there is no attempt made to rectify even the most palpable blunders in the last 
elaborate Paris edition of the collected works, 
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prefixed to the Henriade. A comparative study of the two will show 
with what skill he adapts himself even as a critic to the countrymen of 
Boileau and Racine on the one hand, and to the countrymen of Milton 
and Addison on the other. 

At last the Henriade was ready. The subscribers had at first been 
alarmingly slow in coming forward; but when the day of publication 
arrived the names on the subscription list amounted to three hundred 
and forty-four; and among the subscribers were the King, the Queen, 
and the heads of almost all the noble families connected with the Court. 
In its first form the poem had been dedicated to Louis XV. That 
dedication was now cancelled, and a dedication, written in flowing 
English, to Queen Caroline was substituted. Descartes, said the poet, 
had inscribed his “ Principles” to the Princess Palatine Elizabeth, not 
because she was a princess, but because of all his readers she under- 
stood him best; he too, without presuming to compare himself to 
Descartes, had ventured to lay his work at the feet of a Queen who 
was not only the patroness of all arts and sciences, but the best 
judge of them also. “He reminded her that an English Queen, the 
great Elizabeth, had been the protectress of Henry IV., and by whom, 
he asked, can the memory of Henry be so well protected as by one who 
so much resembles Elizabeth in her personal virtues?” The Queen 
was not insensible of the honour which had been paid her, and the 
fortunate poet received a substantial mark of the royal gratitude. It 
is not easy to determine the exact sum. Voltaire himself states it 
to have been two thousand crowns (écus), which would, supposing he 
means English crowns, have been equivalent to five hundred pounds 
sterling. Baculard says it was “six mille livres.”* Nor was this all. 
The King honoured him with his intimacy, and invited him to his 
private supper parties.t Goldsmith adds, but adds erroneously, that the 
Queen presented him with ber portrait. A portrait of Queen Caroline 
Voltaire certainly possessed, but it was a medallion, and it came to him, 
not from the Queen herself, but from the Queen of Prussia. The poem 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectation. Every copy of the 
quarto impression was disposed of before the day of publication. In the 
octavo form, three editions were exhausted in less than three weeks, 
“‘ which I attribute,” he says in a letter to a friend, “ entirely to the happy 
choice of the subject, and not to the merit of the poem itself.” Owing 
to the carelessness of Thiériot, he lost the subscription money due to 
him from France, but the sum realised from the sale in England was 
undoubtedly considerable. It has been variously estimated : Nicolardot, 
in his Ménage et Finances de Voltaire, calculates it to have been ten 
thousand francs ; and that is the lowest computation. Baculard asserts 
that from the quarto edition (edition imprimé par souscriptions) alone 





* Préface d'une édition des uvres de M. de Voltaire, Longchamp et Wagniére, 
vol. ii. p. 492. 
¢ Jd, same page. 
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the poet cleared ten thousand crowns. Perhaps we should not be far 
wrong if we estimated the sum, including the money received from 
George II., at two thousand pounds sterling. Whatever it was, it formed 
the nucleus of the most princely fortune ever yot amassed by a man of 
letters.* The money realised from the sale of the Henriade was the 
more acceptable as it was sorely needed. For upwards of a year he had 
been in straitened circumstances. To live in society was then an ex- 
pensive luxury, and the expenses were greatly swelled by the fees which 
the servants of the aristocracy were permitted to levy on their masters’ 
guests. At no house in London did the abuse reach a higher pitch than 
at Lord Chesterfield’s ; and Voltaire, who dined there once, was so 
annoyed at the imposition that, on Chesterfield asking him to repeat 
his visit, he declined, sarcastically adding that his lordsbip’s ordinary 
was too dear.t His wretched health had, moreover, necessitated medical 
attendance, and had thus added greatly to his expenses. As early as 
February 1727 we find him complaining of these difficulties to Thiériot : 
“Vous savez peut-étre que les banqueroutes sans ressource que j'ai 
essuyées en Angleterre” (an allusion of course to his mishap with 
Acosta), “le retranchement de mes rentes, la perte de mes pensions, et 
les dépenses que m’ont cottées les maladies dont j’ai été accablé ici, 
mont réduit 4 un état bien dur.”+ He was now enabled to relieve the 
necessities of his unfortunate fellow-countrymen, many of whom were 
assisted by him when he was in London, particularly one St. Hyacinthe.$ 

When the poem was passing through the press a curious incident 
occurred. A proof-sheet of the first page had by some accident found 
its way into the hands of one Dadichy, a Smyrniate Greek, who was at 
that time residing as an interpreter in London, and who appears to 
have been a scholar of some pretensions. The poem then opened, not 
with the simple ringing verses with which it now opens, but with a series 
of verses of which the first couplet may serve as a specimen :— 

Je chante les combats et ce roi généreux, 
Qui forca les Frangais 4 devenir heureux. 


The man whose taste had been formed on purer models was justly 
offended by this obscure and forced epigram. He made his way to 
Voltaire’s residence, and abruptly announcing himself as the “ country- 
man of Homer,” proceeded to inform him that Homer never opened his 
poems with strokes of wit and enigmas. Voltaire had the good sense to 
take the hint given him by his eccentric visitor, and the lines were 
altered into the lines with which all the world is familiar.|| 





* Carlyle (Life of Frederick, vol. iii. p. 220) computes Voltaire’s annual income 
during his latter years to have been, according to the money value of the present day, 
about 20,0002. 

¢ John Taylor's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 330. 

t Correspondance Générale, 1727. 

§ Duvernet, p. 72. 

|| For this anecdote see Henriade Variantes du Chant Fremicr, 
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We have not, after a careful search, been able to find any notice or 
critique of the Henriade in journals then current in London. But 
before the year was out there appeared in an edition published by a firm 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, some remarks which are no doubt a 
fair indication of the impression made by the poem on the mind of 
contemporary England. The writer, who writes in French, begins by 
observing that as a rule he cares little for French poetry, it lacks 
energy, and it is monotonous, but in the Henriade he discerns qualities 
which he has not discerned elsewhere in the verse of Frenchmen; it is 
various, brilliant, and forcible. But he is, he says, at a loss to under- 
stand how a poet whose conception of the deity is so wise and noble 
could have selected for his hero a character so contemptible as Henri 
Quatre, who was not merely a Papist but a Papist “par liche interest.” 
He is angry that Voltaire should throughout the poem lean so decidedly 
to the side of Popery; he is still more angry that he should have 
placed on the same footing Popery and Protestantism, for the essence of 
Popery is intolerance, and the essence of Protestantism is enlightened 
toleration. “You arrived in our island,” he goes on to say, “ with a 
book against our religion, and we received you with open arms, our 
king and our queen presented you with money. I wonder,” he adds, 
“how an Englishman who introduced himself to Cardinal Fleury with 
an attack on Popery would be likely to fare.” He concludes by hoping 
that Voltaire will continue to reside in England, and he exhorts him to 
prepare “une nouvelle édition moins Papiste de la Henriade.” This 
critique purported to be the work of an English nobleman. It was in 
reality the work of a French refugee named Faget. Voltaire was 
greatly amused at his being taken for a Catholic propagandist. ‘You 
will see,” he writes in a letter to a friend in France, “ by some annota- 
tions tacked to my book, and fathered upon an English lord, that I am 
here a confessor of Catholic religion.” To this criticism he made no 
reply during his residence in England, but on it reappearing under 
another title in an edition of the Henriade printed at the Hague he 
answered it. 

It was probably during his sojourn either in Maiden Lane or in 
Billiter Square that his adroitness and fluent mastery over our lan- 
guage saved him from what might otherwise have been an unpleasant 
adventure. He chanced one day to’be strolling along the streets when 
his peculiar appearance attracted attention. A crowd collected, and some 
ribald fellow began with jeers and hoots to taunt him with his nation- 
ality. Nothing is so easily excited as the passions of a rabble, and the 
passions of a rabble, when their victim is defenceless, rarely exhaust 
themselves in words. The miscreants were already preparing to pelt 
him with mud, and mud would no doubt have been followed with 
missiles of a more formidable kind. But Voltaire was equal to the 
crisis. Boldly confronting his assailants, he mounted on a stone which 
happened to be at hand, and began an oration of which the first sen- 
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tence only has been preserved. “ Brave Englishmen,” he cried, “ Am I 
not sufficiently unhappy in not having been born among you?” How he 
proceeded we know not, but his harangue was, if we are to believe 
Wagniére, so effective that the crowd was not merely appeased, but eager 
to carry him on their shoulders in triumph to his lodgings.* This was 
not the only occasion on which he experienced the rudeness with which 
the vulgar were in those days accustomed to treat his countrymen. 
He happened to be taking the air on the river when one of the men in 
charge of the boat, perceiving that his passenger was a Frenchman, began 
to boast of the superior privileges enjoyed by English subjects ; he be- 
longed, he said, not to a land of slaves but to a land of freemen. Warming 
with his theme, the fellow concluded his offensive remarks by exclaiming 
with an oath that he would rather be a boatman on the Thames than 
an Archbishop in France. The sequel of the story is amusing. Within 
a few hours the man had been seized by a press-gang, and next day 
Voltaire saw him at the window of a prison with his legs manacled and 
his hand stretched through the bars, craving alms. ‘“ What think 
you now of a French Archbishop?” he cried. “Ah, sir,” replied the 
captive, “the abominable government have forced me away from my 
wife and children to serve in a king’s ship, and have thrown me into 
prison and chained my feet for fear I should escape before the ship sails.” 
A French gentleman who was with Voltaire at the time owned that he 
felt a malicious pleasure at seeing that the English, who were so fond 
of taunting their neighbours with servitude, were in truth quite as much 
slaves themselves. “ But I,” adds Voltaire in one of’those noble 
reflections which so often flash across his pages, “ felt a sentiment more 
humane: I was grieved to think that there was so little liberty on the 
earth.” f 

As soon as the /Zenriade was off his hands he applied himself steadily 
to his History of Charles XII. In the composition of this delightful 
biography, which he appears to have begun as early as 1727, he was 
greatly assisted by Von Fabrice. Few men then living knew more of the 
public and private life of the great Swede than Fabrice, and what he knew 
he liberally communicated. Much useful information was derived from 
Bolingbroke and the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough. But Charles XII. 
was not the only work with which he was occupied. He began, prompted 
by Bolingbroke and inspired by Shakespeare, the tragedy of Brutus, the 
first act of which he sketched in English prose. We give a short 
specimen, which the reader may find it interesting to compare with the 
corresponding passage in the French text as it now stands. It is the 
speech of Brutus in the second scene of the first act :— 

Brutus, Allege not ties: his (Tarquin’s) crimes have broken them all, The 
gods themselves, whom he has offended, have declared against him. Which of our 





* Longchamp and Wagniére, vol. i. p. 23. 
} See for the whole story his Letters to M——, Quvr-s Complétes (Beuchot), 
vol, xxxviii. p. 22. 
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rights has he not trod upon? True, we have sworn to be his subjects, but we have not 
sworn to be his slaves. You say you've seen our Senate, in humble suppliance, pay 
him their vows. Even he himself has sworn to be our father, and make the 
people happy in his guidance. Broken from his oaths, we are let loose from ours, 
Since he has transgressed our laws, his is the rebellion. Rome is free from guilt, 


This tragedy, which he completed on his return to Paris, he dedicated 
to Bolingbroke. Mr. Parton in his list of Voltaire’s writings enters 
among them an edition of Brutus published in London in 1727. Of 
that edition after a laborious search we can find no trace. It was cer- 
tainly unknown to Desnoiresterres, to Beuchot, and to all the editors; 
and—what is, we think, final—there is no mention of it in the exhaustive 
bibliography of Voltaire just published by M. Georges Bengesco.* Mr. 
Parton has, we suspect, been misled by an ambiguous paragraph at the 
end of the preface to the fourth edition of the Hssay on Epic Poetry. At 
Wandsworth, or possibly in London, he sketched also another tragedy, 
a tragedy which was not, however, completed till 1734. This was La 
Mort de César, suggested, as we need scarcely say, by the masterpiece 
of Shakespeare.t But the indefatigable energy of Voltaire did not 
exhaust itself in study and composition. It appears, from Duvernet, 
that he attempted to open a permanent French theatre in London, and 
with this object he induced a company of Parisian actors to come over; 
but the project met with so little encouragement that he was forced 
to abandon it, and the company went back almost immediately to 
Paris. 

In the midst of these multifarious pursuits he had found time to 
peruse almost everything of note both in our poetry and in our prose. 
He began with Shakespeare, whose principal dramas he studied with 
minute attention, analysing the structure, the. characterisation, the 
diction. His criticisms on Shakespeare are, it is true, seldom cited 
except to be laughed at, but the defects of these criticisms originated 
neither from ignorance nor from inattention. His real opinion of 
Shakespeare is not to be gathered from the Des Thédtres Anglais and 
from the Lettres & l’ Académie, but from the Lettres Philosophiques and 
from the admirable letter to Horace Walpole. The influence of Shake- 
speare on Voltaire’s own tragedies is very perceptible, and the extent of 
that influence will be at once apparent if we compare the plays produced 
before his visitto England with the plays produced on his return to 
France, if we compare Zdipe, Artémise, and Mariamne, with Brutus, 
Eryphile, and Zaire. Brutus and La Mort de César flowed not more 
certainly from Julius Cesar than Zaire from Othello; while reminiscences 
of Ham*et are unmistakable both in Lryphile and in Sémiramis. 
The first three acts of Julius Casar he subsequently translated into 
French, and he has in the Lettres Philosophiques given an admirable 





* We take this opportunity to direct the attention of all students of Voltaire to 
this invaluable contribution to Voltairian literature. 
t See Cuvres Completes (edit. 1877), vol, ii. note, 
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version of the famous soliloquy in Hamlet. Milton he studied, as his 
Essay on Epic Poetry proves, with similar diligence. He had, in addi- 
tion to Paradise Lost, read Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, 
neither of which he thought of much value.! He was well acquainted with 
the poems, the dramas, and the essays of Dryden, and with the writings 
of Dryden’s contemporaries. Even such inferior poets as Oldham, 
Roscommon, Dorset, Sheffield, Halifax, and Rochester had not escaped 
his curious eye. Rochester, indeed, he pronounced to be a poet of great 
genius; he places his satires on a level with those of Boileau, and in 
one of the Philosophical Letters (the twenty-first) he turns a portion of 
the satire on Man into French heroics. With the poems of Denham 
he was greatly pleased; and of Waller, whose Elegy on the Death of 
Cromwell he has translated into French verse, he speaks in terms of 
enthusiastic admiration, ranking him above Voiture, and justly observing 
that “his serious compositions exhibit a strength and vigour which 
could not have been expected from the softness and fluency of his other 
pieces.” He read Otway, he was acquainted with Lee, and he enjoyed the 
comedies of Wycherley, Vanburgh, and Congreve, on which he has left 
many just and interesting observations. But nothing illustrates his 
mastery over our language, and his power of entering into the spirit of our 
literature, even when that literature is most esoteric, so strikingly as his 
remarks on Hudibras. “I never found,” he says, “so much wit in any 
single book as that. It is Don Quixote and the Satire Ménippée blended 
together.” Of the opening lines he has, in the Lettres Philosophiques, given 
a French version, reproducing with extraordinary felicity both the metre 
and the spirit. With not less pleasure he perused the poems of Prior. In 
the Philosophical Dictionary he devotes an article to him, and in another 
article he pauses to draw attention to the merits of Alma. With the essays 
and poems of Addison, whom he pronounces to be the best critic as 
well as the best writer of his age, he was wellacquainted. His Allegories 
he has imitated ;* from his criticism on Milton he has borrowed ; and 
his Cato he placed at the head of English tragedies. Indeed, he has 
gone so far as to say that the principal character in that drama is 
the “greatest that was ever brought upon any stage.” His observa- 
tions upon the defects of the play are less open to question, and prove 
that if he had the bad taste to prefer Addison to Shakespeare, he was 
sufficiently acquainted with the history of our drama to be able to point 
out in what way the appearance of Cato marked an era in its develop- 
ment. To the genius of Swift he paid enthusiastic homage, He owed, 
he said, to Swift’s writings the love he bore to the English language. He 
considered him immeasurably superior to Rabelais; and he was so 
delighted with Gulliver's Travels that he encouraged his friend Thiériot 
to undertake a translation of them into French, judiciously advising him, 
however, to confine his efforts to the first part. His own Micromégas 





* See particularly the Vision in section ii. of the article on “ Religion” in the 
Philosophical Dictionary, 
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is largely indebted to Gulliver. Nor did his nice and discriminating 
appreciation end here. Voltaire was the first critic who drew attention 
to the peculiar merits of Swift’s verses.* 

With the poems and tragedies of Thomson he was, as a very interesting 
letter to George, Lord Lyttleton, shows,f thoroughly conversant. “I was 
acquainted,” so runs the letter, which is written in English and is dated 
Paris, May 17, 1750 (x.s.), “with Mr. Thomson when I stayed in 
England. I discovered in him a great genius and a great simplicity. 
I liked in him the poet and the true philosopher, I mean the lover of 
mankind, I think that without a good stock of such a philosophy a 
poet is just above a fiddler who amuses our ears and cannot go to our 
soul, I am not surprised your nation has done more justice to Mr. 
Thomson’s Seasons than to his dramatic performances.” As this letter 
has never, we believe, been printed, and as it is an interesting specimen 
of Voltaire’s composition nearly twenty years after he had left us, our 
readers may perhaps like to see more of it. We will, therefore, 
transcribe a few paragraphs. He is accounting for the comparative 
indifference with which the English public regarded Thomson's 
tragedies, 

There is one kind of poetry of which the judicious readers and the men of taste 
are the proper judges. There is another kind, that depends on the vulgar great or 
small ; tragedy and comedy are of these last species; they must be suited to the turn 
of mind and proportioned to their taste. Your nation two hundred years since is 
used to a wild scene, to a crowd of tumultuous events, to an emphatical poetry mixed 
with low and comical expressions, to a lively representation of bloody deeds, to a kind 
of horror which seems often barbarous and childish, all faults which never sullied 
the Greek, the Roman, and the French stage. And give me leave to say that the 
taste of your politest countrymen differs not much in point of tragedy from the taste 
of the mob at bear gardens. “Tis true we have too much of action, and the perfection 
of this art should consist in a due mixture of the French taste and the English 
energy. .. . Mr. Thomson’s tragedies seem to me wisely intricated and elegantly 
writ. They want perhaps some fire, and it may be that his heroes are neither moving 
nor busy enough, but taking him all in all, methinks he has the highest claims to the 
greatest esteem. 


a 


But to return from our digression. The poetry of Pope he read and 
re-read with an admiration which occasionally expresses itself in hyperbole. 
The Essay on Criticism he preferred both to the masterpiece of Horace and 
to the Art Poétique of Boileau ; the Rape of the Lock he considered the best 
mock heroic poem in existence; and the Lssay on Man, which appeared 
about five years after he had returned to France, he describes as “ the 
most beautiful didactic poem—the most useful—the most sublime—that 
has ever been written in any language.” 

It would be interesting to trace the influence of Pope’s poetry upon 
his own. We can here only pause to point out that the Zemple du Godt 








* Lettres Philosophiques, xxii. 
t This letter is among the archives at Hagley, and we are indebted for a copy of 
it to the courtesy and kin-Iness of Lord Lyttle‘on, 
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was undoubtedly suggested by the Dunciad, that the Le Désastre de 
Lisbonne bears the impress of the Hssay on Man, and the Discours en 
vers sur L’Homme. Into the question of his relations with Bolingbroke 
we cannot enter here. To the conversation and writings of that most 
brilliant but shallow and inaccurate philosopher he owed, we believe, 
more than he owed to any other single man in Europe. 

At the beginning of 1729 he prepared to quit England for his 
native country. As far back as July 1727 he had obtained permission 
to visit Paris for three months; of that permission he had not availed 
himself, in consequence, no doubt, of his numerous engagements in 
London. There was now nothing to detain him. He had published 
the Henriade; he had completed his collections for the Lettres Philoso- 
phiques; he had collected materials for the Siécle de Louis XIV., 
and for the History of Charles X/J.; he had made what friends he 
cared to make ; he had seen all he wished to see; and, what was of equal 
importance to him, he had made money. But it must be doing him 
great injustice to suppose that the only ties which bound him to England 
were ties of self-interest. He had become sincerely attached to the 
country and to the people. ‘Had I not .been obliged,” he said ina 
letter to Thiériot, “to look after my affairs in France, depend upon it I 
would have spent the rest of my days in London.” ‘The kindness and 
hospitality which he received he never forgot, and he took every oppor- 
tunity of repaying it. To be an Englishman was always a certain pass- 
port to his courteous consideration. When in 1776 Martin Sherlock 
visited him at Ferney he found the old man, then in his eighty-third 
year, still full of his visit to England. He had had the garden laid out 
in the English fashion : the books with which he was surrounded were 
the English classics, the subject to which he persistently directed the 
conversation was the English nation. His departure from England is 
said to have been hastened by a quarrel with his bookseller Prévost ; and 
a story was afterwards circulated by Desfontaines, that, previous to his 
departure, he was severely cudgelled by an infuriated member of the 
trade—for what reason, and under what circumstances, is not recorded.* 
However this may be, it seems clear that he had either done or said 
something which had made him enemies: there was certainly an im- 
pression in the minds of some that he quitted England under a cloud. 
This we gather from a passage in the Gentleman's Magazine for May 
1732 which we transcribe: “Mr. Voltaire enriched himself with our 
contributions and behaved so ill that he was refused admittance into 
those noblemen’s and gentlemen’s families in which he had been received 
with great favour and distinction. He left England full of resentment, 
and wrote the King of Sweden’s Life to abuse this nation and the Hano- 
verian family.” The latter statement is, as we need scarcely say, quite 
untrue: the former statement is as plainly a gross exaggeration. Before 





* See Desnoiresterre, La Jeunesse de Voltaire, p. 397. 
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setting out he went down to Twickenham, to have a final interview with 
Pope. “I am come,” he said “to bid farewell to a man who never 
treated me seriously from the first hour of my acquaintance with him 
to the present moment.” To this, Pope—who as soon as Voltaire’s back 
was turned acknowledged the justice of the remark—probably replied 
with evasive politeness, or with an emphatic assurance to the contrary ; 
for it is certain that in none of Voltaire’s subsequent writings are there 
any indications either of unfriendliness or ill-will towards him. Anditis 
equally certain that, had he quitted Pope under the impression that he 
had been ill-treated by him, his vengeance would have been sure, prompt, 
and signal.* 

The exact date of Voltaire’s departure from England we have not 
been able to discover. We may, however, conjecture with some cer- 
tainty that it took place either at the end of February or in the beginning 
of March 1728-29, and our reasons for believing so are these: In a 
letter to Thiériot, undated, but apparently written about January of 1729 
(n.s.), he says that he hopes to be in Paris about the fifteenth of March. 
From another letter dated March 10 (Feb. 27, 0.8.) we infer that he was 
still in England. But in a letter dated March 2 (n.s.) we find him at 
St. Germain en Laye; apparently showing that he must have left England 
between the 27th of Feb. and the first of March 1729 (n.s.). The time, 
therefore, spent by Voltaire in England was, deducting a month for his 
short visit to France in the summer of 1727, about two years and nine 
mcuths, and not, as Carlyle and others erroneously assert, two years. 


J.C. C. 





* The authority for this is Owen Ruffhead (Life of Pope, p. 165), who almost cer- 
tainly had the anecdote, which was communicated by Pope himself, from Warburton, 
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Star unto Star. 





WHEN, nearly twenty years ago, Drs. Huggins and Miller published the 
first results obtained from the spectroscopic study of stars, few could 
have supposed that a line of research so difficult and delicate would lead 
to the bold and startling views of the star depths which now seem open- 
ing out before us. Still less would it have been thought that the method 
of research would be so modified that the observations belonging to it 
could be pursued without the direct personal study of the stellar spectra 
which had been found so difficult and even (where exact researches were 
in question) so painful. In 1864 the observer who wished to determine 
whether a special substance existed in the vaporous atmosphere of a 
star, had to compare the spectrum of the star directly with the spectrum 
of the substance. In other words, he had first to turn his telescope upon 
the star with such precision that the image of the star should fall on the 
fine slit of the spectroscope (and be kept there by clock motion, driving 
the telescope throughout the operation), and the light of the star being 
then sifted out by the action of the prisms in the spectroscope, so as to 
form a rainbow-tinted streak or spectrum crossed by dark lines where 
certain tints are missing (on account of special absorptive action in the 
vaporous atmosphere of the star), the observer had to bring into the 
same field of view, and into precisely corresponding position, by the 
action of the same spectroscope, the bright line spectrum of whatever 
substance he wished to deal with. If the bright lines forming the 
spectrum of magnesium, or sodium, or calcium, or the like, were found 
to correspond exactly with dark lines or missing tints in the spectrum of 
the star, then the observer would know that the particular substance 
giving those bright lines (or more correctly shining with those tints) 
existed in the atmosphere of the star. But he might very well be in 
doubt as to the precise accuracy of the coincidences (on which every- 
thing depends), or he might not be able to perceive clearly, yet might 
suspect the existence of one or other of the dark lines necessary to com- 
plete the evidence. To make sure he must cause the electric spark pro- 
ducing the spectrum of the substance he is dealing with to flash again 
and again out of the darkness, wearying the eye by the constant alterna- 
tion of darkness with bright light. Not a few minutes, but many hours, 
or even several observing nights, would be required for each observation 
of the sort ; and later, some other observer, with different visual powers, 
or with instruments of greater or less precision, might throw doubt on 
the accuracy of the observation, and the whole work might have to be 


repeated. 
33—2 
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Now, all this is changed. A photographic record of the spectrum is 
taken (hitherto only of the blue, violet, and ultra-violet part, but be- 
fore long the whole visible spectrum, and parts invisible beyond the red 
and violet, will doubtless be photographed), and, either at the same time 
or under precisely the same optical conditions, a photograph of the sun’s 
spectrum (not taken directly from the sun, but either from the twilight 
sky or from a planet like Venus which reflects pure sunlight): and then 
the known dark lines in the solar spectrum can be compared directly 
with the dark lines in the spectrum of the star. If doubt be afterwards 
thrown on the result, the slips with the recorded photographic spectra 
are always available for comparison. And thus star after star can be 
added to the list of those whose light-record of their vaporous structure 
has been obtained. Fainter and fainter stars can be dealt with as the 
sensitive plates are made more delicate, or as the accuracy of the clock- 
driving of telescopes is increased, until the photographic plate may ke 
exposed during the whole of any clear night to receive the light impres- 
sions from a star. Already Dr. Draper has obtained records of the 
spectra of stars of the tenth magnitude—that is, far beyond the range of 
ordinary vision—though as yet such records of faint stars have not been 
available for the kind of research we are considering. In fact, they have 
only been received accidentally, so to speak, when search was being made 
for something entirely different. 

We are not, however, here concerned to consider at any length the 
methods employed. It is interesting, and will appear more so as we 
proceed, to note how widely the research we are considering is likely to 
be extended in the future. But at present we propose chiefly to discuss 
the most remarkable result which has rewarded the method of spectro- 
scopic inquiry into the stars, whether by ordinary vision or by the use 
of photographic appliances, 

The result to which we refer is the marshalling of the stars into 
orders, different in colour, which spectroscopic analysis shows to be due 
to difference in present physical constitution, which again analogical 
reasoning shows to be due to difference in age. 

Take first the bluish-white stars of which Sirius, Vega, Altair, and 
others are typical. 

In the first place, we note that the only star of this order whose 
distance has been even roughly determined (Alpha Centauri in the 
southern hemisphere is a yellowish-white star) is demonstrably a much 
larger orb than our own sun, if the quantity of light which a sun emits 
is any indication of size. Sirius is so remote that the motion of the 
earth in her vast orbit, 185 million miles in diameter, scarcely at all 
affects the apparent position of that brilliant star. Very exact and 
careful study of the star indicates apparent motion (due to the earth’s 
real motion) in a tiny ellipse, the larger axis of which is roughly about 
the 4,000th part of the moon’s apparent diameter—the nature of the 
observation being such that this larger axis may be as much as the 
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3,000th or as little as the 5,000th part of the moon’s apparent diameter, 
or even lie outside those limits. Taking the mean of the best measure- 
ments, a distance is inferred so great that our sun’s light, were he placed 
at that distance, would be reduced to about the 50th part of the apparent 
lustre of a leading first-magnitude star, or, roughly, to about the 200th 
part of the lustre of Sirius. Hence it would follow that if an average 
square mile of the surface of Sirius emits as much light as an average 
square mile of the sun’s surface, the surface of Sirius must be 200 times 
as large as the surface of our sun. If so, the diameter of Sirius would 
be about 14 times the diameter of the sun (for 14 times 14 are 196), and 
his volume about 2,800 times, or in round numbers 3,000 times the 
volume of the sun. We can hardly suppose that bis volume, or probably 
his mass, is less than a thousand times larger than the sun’s. 

Of other stars of the bluish-white order we know less, with pre- 
cision, but we do know so much as this, that all the brighter ones 
must be, and therefore even the fainter ones probably are, very much 
larger than the sun. For though the actual distance of Vega and Altair, 
for example, cannot be determined, it is because they are so far away 
that attempts at measurement fail. If either of them were as near as 
Sirius, its distance would be as readily determinable. But the measures 
which, applied to Sirius, give a recognisable result, fail utterly when 
applied to Vega and Altair. It is true, results are published in our 
books of astronomy which if accepted would indicate a measured distance 
in the case of Vega, but it is utterly untrustworthy. Vega and Altair 
lie beyond the range of the best methods of measurement yet invented. 
But noting that their lustre still exceeds many times that which the sun 
would have if removed to the distance of Sirius, we infer safely that the 
lustre of these two bluish-white stars exceeds in yet greater degree that 
which our sun would have if removed to their distance : in what precise 
degree we cannot determine, but we may confidently say that these 
stars are very much larger than our own sun. The same argument 
applies to all the brighter stars of the bluish-white kind. And having 
thus inferred that so many stars of this colour exceed our sun in size, it 
is a highly probable inference that all do (the fainter being simply very 
much farther away), ¢f it shall appear that all the stars of this kind 
possess certain physical characteristics which stars of other colours do not 
possess. For if it is a fair inference that because all bluish-white stars yet 
examined possess such characteristics, so will others of the same colour 
which may hereafter be examined ; and again, that because no other stars 
have yet been found to possess these characteristics but stars of a bluish- 
white colour, therefore others which may hereafter be found to possess 
them will also be of this colour; it is clearly as fair an inference to 
assume that the great size characterising all the stars of this kind yet 
tested or testable in this respect is a characteristic also of the class. 

Now it appears from direct spectroscopic study of these stars, as well 
as from their spectra, that they differ in physical structure in marked 
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manner and degree from our sun. The lines which indicate the presence 
of relatively cool hydrogen—hydrogen exerting an absorptive action 
on the light from the central glowing mass—in these stars, are always 
much stronger and broader than in the spectrum of our sun. I do not 
dwell here on a question which has arisen as to a certain line which 
appears to be common both to calcium and hydrogen, and has therefore 
given rise to certain discussions (running, in my opinion, far in advance 
of the evidence) as to the identity of some element common to both 
calcium and hydrogen, which of course, according to that view, would 
neither of them be elements. I prefer now to consider only the broad 
lines of distinction between the various orders of stars, and not to 
discuss minutie which may hereafter very probably be shown to be 
altogether without significance.* 

Now the great breadth and strength of the hydrogen lines in these 
monstrous suns (suns exceeding our sun much as our sun exceeds 
Jupiter and Saturn, and as these planets exceed our earth, Venus, and 
Mars) may be taken safely enough to indicate the existence of much 
deeper and denser atmospheres of relatively cool hydrogen around those 
suns than exist around our own. Yet the intense brightness and 
whiteness of those suns serve to show that such deep envelopes of rela- 
tively cool hydrogen are by no means due to the longer continuance of 
a process of cooling. On the coatrary, it seems clear that it is the 
greater intensity of the radiation of those parts of the stars’ light which 
form the continuous background of the spectrum, and not the greater 
intensity of the absorptive action of the hydrogen, which really occasions 
these lines to appear broad and dark. The hydrogen itself, which, 
owing to the great lightness of this element under the same conditions 
of temperature and pressure, extends high above the other gaseous 
envelopes, forming the outer parts of these intensely bright white stars, 
is no doubt itself intensely hot. Most probably it is far hotter than 
those hydrogen layers which cause the finer absorptive lines of hydrogen 
in the spectrum of our own sun and his fellows. But so much more 
intense is the light radiated from the glowing mass within (mostly 
from glowing gas at great pressure, I think) that the absorptive lines 
of hydrogen appear by contrast very broad and very strong. 

On this view we may fairly assume that the darkness of the 
hydrogen lines is a characteristic of stars at a much higher temperature 
than our sun and suns of his class. And finding this characteristic 
associated with some stars which are certainly of enormous size, and 
with other stars which may be thus exceptionally large, we are led 
to infer that this association is not accidental—that all stars having 
these very strong hydrogen lines are very much larger than our own sun. 








* Just as Professor Young, by using spectroscopes of great dispersive power and 
showing lines to be diverse which with inferior instruments had seemed identical, 
has entirely destroyed the imagined validity of evidence on which certain very bold 
assumptions as to the elementary constitution of matter had been based. 
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Whether we can accept this inference or not will depend very much 
on whether we can regard the youth of a sun as in any way correlated 
with the sun’s size. The reasoning which I have applied to planets— 
the justice of which reasoning seems confirmed by the accordance of the 
results to which it leads with observed facts—may be applied also to 
the stars. I have shown that if two planets of different size are at any 
given epoch in the same stage of planetary life—that is, at the same 
temperature—the smaller will presently pass into a more advanced stage 
than the larger will have attained to, because it will part with its heat 
at a relatively greater rate. Supposing, for instance, the diameter of 
the larger planet is twice as great as that of the smaller, and therefore 
the surface four times as great, and the volume (or mass, if the planets 
are of nearly the same density) eight times as great as that of the other, 
it is evident that as the quantity of heat is proportional to the quantity 
of matter, or eight times as great in the larger planet when the two 
are at the same temperature, while the rate of emission, being propor- 
tional to the surface, is but four times as great, the supply of heat in 
the larger will last twice as long as the smaller supply of heat in the 
smaller planet. Now, as I have said, this reasoning applies equally to 
the stars ; and if we could only be assured that at any given time two 
stars of unequal size were in exactly the same stage of stellar life, we 
should be sure that at any much later stage the smaller star would be 
much more advanced in stellar life than the larger. 

The difficulty arises here, however, that we have no means of 
proving, but on the contrary strong reason for doubting, whether the 
stars of our galaxy began their existence of stars at any common time. 
When we see the various orders of nebulous masses within the 
galaxy, and note how very different these nebule seem to be as to 
condition, while the very existence of true nebule (many of which we 
may regard as unformed suns or star clusters) indicates the great 
diversities of age existing among the occupants of stellar space, we 
perceive how very unsafe it would be to assume that the stars, simply 
because they are stars, began their existence as such all at the same or 
nearly the same time. The contrary is not only far more probable, but 
to all intents and purposes certain. 

All we can safely assume is, that the greater size and mass of a star 
indicates the much longer continuance of all the stages of its career, past 
and to come—that it has been much longer in passing through the 
inchoate stage, and through its first stages as a formed sun, and that it 
will be very much longer in passing through all those stages which it 
has still to go through, than our own sun or other suns of the same 
class. Looking at such a sun as Sirius, for example, we may believe 
that at the beginning of its present stage of existence as a bluish-white 
sun, our sun and Sirius may have both been bluish-white, but that our 
sun, being very much smaller, has passed onwards into the stage when 
a star shines with yellowish-white lustre, and will perhaps pass onwards 
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to the later stages of which we have yet to speak, while Sirius and Vega 
are still shining as bluish-white stars, But we cannot assume that any 
small bluish-white star which gives’(as many small stars do) the same 
sort of spectrum as Sirius, is in reality an enormously large sun, another 
Sirius in fact, shining with the same sort of light because, beginning its 
existence at about the same epoch, it has taken a much longer time 
than our sun to reach the same stage of sun life. It may be that a 
bluish-white star, with strong hydrogen lines in its spectrum, is no 
larger than our sun, or is even smaller than he is; but having come into 
existence as a sun much later, has not reached the same stage of 
development. 

It is important that we should not here fall into an error of the 
same sort as that which vitiated the earlier reasonings of Sir William 
Herschel respecting the stellar distances. He regarded the brightness 
of a star as fairly indicating its distance, assuming all stars to be of the 
same general order ; later we see a tendency on his part to fall into the 
opposite extreme, and regard brightness as rather indicating the real 
size of a star than proximity. Neither inference can in point of fact 
be relied upon; some faint stars are large ones very far off; others are 
really small stars not farther off, or even nearer, than their fellows. 

So it is in the case before us. Some bluish-white suns with spectra 
indicative of stellar youth are no doubt enormously large orbs, com- 
pared with which our sun is little more than as a dwarf compared with 
a giant ; such suns are young because they are large; the stages of their 
lives are all very much shorter than the corresponding stages of the 
lives of our sun. But others no doubt of these young suns are really 
young in years as well as in development ; they are younger than our 
sun, not because they require longer time intervals for the various stages 
of their life, but because they began their stellar life later. 

It should be noticed that the spectra of these bluish-white stars are 
not all exactly alike. They are distinguished from each other by the 
greater or less breadth and diffuseness of the lines of hydrogen, and also 
by various degrees of strength and visibility of the finer lines. It may 
possibly be that hereafter, in such distinctions as these, we may be able 
to recognise evidence as to the size of a star—that, for instance, a large 
star in passing through the first stage of stellar life may present charac- 
teristics always different in certain respects from those presented by 
smaller orbs in passing through the same stage. If so, we shall have a 
new means of dealing with the architecture of the heavens ; for, knowing 
something of the real size ofa star in this way, we may infer its distance 
from its apparent size, and thus place it correctly in position in space, 
instead of knowing only the direction in which it lies, at some distance 
unknown. 

Pass now to the next order of suns, of which Aldebaran, Capella, 
and our own sun are examples. “ In the spectrum of Aldebaran,” says 
Dr. Huggins, “ the lines of hydrogen are reduced to about the proportion 
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they possess in the solar spectrum ; the other lines of the spectrum are 
no longer fine and difficult to see; we have in full the triple line of 
magnesium.” I have seen the spectrum of Capella as photographed by 
Professor Henry Draper of New York, for comparison with the spectrum 
of the sun, as received after reflexion from the surface of Jupiter. 
Matters were so arranged that the two spectra were of the same strength. 
Now when these photographs were placed side by side (the corresponding 
dark lines being brought into the same direction, so that the eye could 
run along a dark line of Capella into the corresponding dark line of 
the sun) I found it almost impossible to recognise the slightest differ. 
ence between the two spectra. Almost every line in the spectrum of 
Capella corresponded with a dark line in the spectrum of the sun; in 
each case the strength of the lines corresponded very closely. Only 
after a prolonged and close scrutiny could I satisfy myself that one or 
two lines of the solar spectrum seemed slightly stronger than the cor- 
responding lines in the spectrum of Capella, and in these cases I found 
that these very lines are known to be slightly strengthened by absorptive 
action experienced as they pass through the atmosphere of Jupiter. In 
this case, apart from a slight disturbing influence due to this absorptive 
action, a comparison was made between our sun and Capella, precisely 
as from a world travelling round a sun equidistant from these two orbs. 
The practical identity of the two spectra is the best proof yet afforded 
of the oneness of constitution (with infinite variety of distribution) 
throughout our galaxy. 

Again, however, we find ourselves confronted by a difficulty akin to 
that already experienced in dealing with the question of the relative 
dimensions of the bluish-white stars. Only that, whereas in their case 
we could only recognise the extreme probability that many stars of that 
order differ largely in size from Sirius and Vega, we have in the case of 
stars of the second order not only probable inference of this sort, but 
proof positive that two at least among the stars of the second order 
differ exceedingly in size from our own sun. 

For although we do not know the actual distance of either Capella 


‘or Aldebaran (I disregard utterly all the measurements of Capella’s 


distance which are given in our books of astronomy, or rather I regard 
these as proving conclusively that Capella lies utterly beyond the range 
of measurement*), we do know certainly that our sun placed at the 





* It is singular that any faith should be placed by professional astronomers in 
measurements so manifestly untrustworthy as those which have been given in the 
ease of stars like Capella, Polaris, and Arcturus. When we remember that the star 
61 Cygni, which comes next in distance—probably—to Alpha Centauri, was first set 
by the careful measurements of Bessel some three times as far away, and then 
brought by the equally careful and refined measurements of Peters to only twice the 
distance of Alpha Centauri—a correction of twenty millions of miles, or more than 
three years’ light journey—we see how utterly unreliable must be estimates like those 
(due to Peters) which set Arcturus about eight times, Polaris about fourteen times, 
and Capella about twenty-one times as far away as Alpha Centauri. The error in 
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distance of either of these stars would shine with very much less light 
than either of them. We know that, set beside Alpha Centauri, he 
would shine with about a third part of the light of that star. Now, 
Capella shines with almost exactly half the light of Alpha Centauri, 
and Aldebaran with about three-sevenths. Thus our sun set at the dis- 
tance of Alpha Centauri would shine with about two-thirds the lustre of 
Capella, and about seven-ninths the lustre of Aldebaran. But each of 
these stars is at least five times farther away than Alpha Centauri, or 
otherwise the persistent efforts made to determine the distance of each 
must long ere this have been rewarded with more success than astrono- 
mers have hitherto attained in this direction. Thus each would look at 
least twenty-five times as bright as it actually does if removed from its 
present distance to that of Alpha Centauri. Therefore Capella may 
fairly be assumed to give about forty times (roughly) as much light as 
our sun at the same distance, and Aldebaran at least thirty times as 
much. But in the case of two stars whose spectra are very similar to 
the spectrum of our sun, we may fairly assume that (on the average) 
each square mile of surface gives out about the same quantity of light as 
(on the average) each square mile of the surface of the sun. It would 
follow on this assumption, which is not a very bold ong, that the surface 
of Capella is about forty times as large as the surface of the sun, and the 
surface of Aldebaran about thirty times as large—say, for convenience 
of calculation, thirty-six instead of forty in the former case, and twenty-, 
five instead of thirty in the latter. Then it would follow that the dia- 
meter of Capella is six times as great, that of Aldebaran five times as 
great, as the diameter of our sun. Hence the volume of Capella would 
be (216 times) more than 200 times, and the volume of Aldebaran (125 
times) more than 100 times our sun’s. Of course the calculation is very 
rough, and a great deal is assumed. Albeit nearly all the assumptions 
have been such as rather to diminish than to increase our estimate of 
the size of these seemingly giant suns of our own sun’s order. It is 
certain Capella and Aldebaran are at least five times farther away than 
the sun—they may be very much farther away even than that. There 
is no room for doubt about the photometric measurements by which the 
relative brightness of the sun, Capella, and Aldebaran, at the same dis- 
tance, has been determined. It may perhaps be doubtful whether the 
intrinsic brightness of the surface of our sun is so nearly the same as 
that of the surfaces of Capella and Aldebaran as to leave the estimate 








the determination of the annual displacement of 61 Cygni was fully one-sixth the 
annual displacement of the nearest star in the heavens—Alpha Centauri—the only 
star in my opinion whose distance has been fairly, though roughly, measured. Of 
what use, then, to give us the annual displacements of the three stars named, when 
even that assigned to Arcturus is only the eighth of that nearest star’s—that is, the 
whole displacement which Peters claimed to have observed in the case of that star is 
only three-fourths of the discrepancy between his result and Bessel’s in the case of 
another star? 
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we have formed appreciably unaffected by whatever correction may be 
due to this cause ; but be it noticed that we have already made a cor- 
rection, since we have reduced the estimate of Capella’s surface from 
forty to thirty-six times, and that of Aldebaran’s from thirty to twenty- 
five times, that of the sun’s surface. 

Now, if Capella really has a diameter six times greater than the 
sun’s, every stage in the cooling of Capella—that is, every stage of this 
star’s life—would probably last about six times as long as the correspond- 
ing stage in the lifetime of our sun. For the volume being on this 
assumption 216 times as great, it would be in that degree that the 
quantity of heat in Capella, at any the same stage of its existence, would 
exceed the quantity of heat in the sun, whether we consider actual or 
potential heat arising from the contraction due to gravity. The heat 
would pass away from a surface only 36 times greater, that is, not 216 
times as fast (which would make the supply last just as long, but at one- 
sixth that rate) ; therefore the supply would last about six times as long. 
In the case of Aldebaran the supply for each stage of star-cooling 
would last about five times as long. These numbers are, of course, very 
far from exactness ; but they suffice to show that the lifetime of one 
star of a given class or order may exceed very much in duration that of 
another star of the same kind. 

We come next to the stars or suns of the third order, whose light, 
instead of being bluish-white like that of Sirius or Vega, or yellowish- 
white like that of Capella or of our sun, is of an orange-yellow tint. 
The best representative of this class of sun is Arcturus, whose spectrum 
is somewhat like that of our own sun, but presents characteristic pecu- 
liarities, which the late Father Secchi regarded as corresponding to what 
we might expect in a sun like ours at a time when a great number of 
spots were present on its surface. If we adopt this opinion, we should 
regard Arcturus as a permanently spotted sun. Dr. Huggins merely 
remarks of Arcturus that it is a star of another order, which includes 
the solar type, but the star seems to be removed farther than the sun is 
in the order of change from the typical form as we meet it in Vega and 
Sirius. Here the typical lines are no longer present as a strong group. 
The line which has been regarded as belonging to both calcium and 
hydrogen is stronger, relatively, than in the solar spectrum. The spec- 
trum of this star is crowded with fine lines, and in the visible part 
resembles the solar spectrum, but in the ultra-violet part, which hitherto 
alone photography has recorded, the lines are more intense than in the 
solar spectrum, and are differently grouped. 

The inference from the observed peculiarities of the spectrum of the 
star Arcturus is that this is a sun further advanced in sun-life than our 
own. 

Now, here again the question as to size is answered in a way sug- 
gesting that there is no present correlation between the size of a star 
and its age or state of development. So far as size is concerned, 
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Arcturus, if it had begun its existence as a sun at the same time as our 
own sun, should have been much less advanced than heis. For Arcturus 
is half as bright again as Capella, yet lies at least as far away as that 
distance which we have assigned as the least possible distance for 
Capella. Therefore all that we have said about Capella and Aldebaran 
applies with increased force to Arcturus. His surface is probably at 
least sixty or seventy times as large as the sun’s, even if we assume that 
the intrinsic brightness of the surface of this older star is equal to that 
of our sun’s surface; but it is probably less, in which case to account 
for the great amount of light emitted by Arcturus we must assume the 
surface to be greater in proportion as its intrinsic brilliancy is less, 
Even with a surface only sixty-four times as great as the sun’s, Arcturus 
would have a diameter exceeding his eight times, and a volume exceed- 
ing his nearly five hundred times. Arcturus would therefore be a sun 
marvellously surpassing our own in volume, and presumably in mass 
also. We may infer, reasonably enough, that the family of worlds over 
which this mighty orb hears sway surpasses in like degree in dignity 
and importance that ruled over by our own sun. 

In passing, let it be noticed that all these considerations as to the 
great size of many, if not most, of the stars of the first order (the bluish- 
white suns), of some at any rate of the stars of the second order (the 
yellowish-white suns), and of one at least of the stars of the third order 
(the orange-yellow suns) are enormously, one may say overwhelmingly, 
strengthened, if we accept Dr. Siemens’ view of the exhaustion of each 
sun’s rays as they do their work in space. For in that case all the stars 
must emit very much more light than we have been assuming that they 
do. In fact, if that theory were true, the mere visibility of a star at 
the distance of Sirius would imply that the sun so seen across depths of 
space exceeding at least a million times the entire span of the earth’s 
orbit, was an orb compared with which our sun is less than the tiniest 
meteor compared with the mighty mass of our earth. For our own sun, 
if he does anything like the work assigned him by Dr. Siemens, must 
exhaust all his light-giving as well as heat-giving energies long before he 
can extend the news of his existence as a sun even to the distance of the 
nearest star. Yet therein the star depths are ten thousand suns which do 
much more than merely make themselves visible athwart such distances, 
some of them even giving hundreds of times as much light as our sun 
would give if—without any such exhaustion of his rays in space—he 
shone from beyond such distances as separate those orbs from us. 

But apart from all such questions as these, there is to me something 
most impressive in the thought of what, as thus interpreted by spectrum 
analysis, the heavens reveal to us. Of old it was known that one star 
differs from another in glory—meaning perhaps in brightness only. In 
colour, too, it had been seen that the stars are unlike. But who would 
have ventured to surmise that in real size the suns that people space 
are so unlike? Who could have supposed that any instruments men 
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could devise would enable us to judge which are the younger, which the 
older stars? Yet even the most cautious among our astronomical 
physicists, Dr. Huggins, the ablest of our spectroscopists, accepts this as 
the only reasonable solution of the observed differences in star spectra. 
“We cannot resist,” he says, “ the feeling that in Arcturus” (and the 
other stars of that class) “ we have to do with a star which has departed 
farther from the condition in which Vega now is than our sun has yet 
done. The question presents itself, Have we before us stars of perma- 
nently different orders, or have we to do with some of the life-changes 
through which all stars pass? Does the sun’s position, somewhere before 
Arcturus in the order of change, indicate also his relative age? On 
these points we know nothing certainly.” ‘If I may give some play to 
the scientific use of the imagination,” he added, addressing his audience 
at the Royal Institution, “I would ask you to imagine an inhabitant 
from some remote part of the universe, seeing for the first time an old 
man with white hair and wrinkled brow, to ask, ‘ Was he born thus?’ 
The answer would be, ‘No; in this child, this youth, this man of 
mature age, you see some of the life-changes through which the old man 
has passed.’ So, giving play to the scientific imagination, there may 
have been a time when a photograph of the solar spectrum would have 
presented the typical lines only which are still in Vega. At a subse- 
quent period these would have been narrower and more defined, and 
other lines would have made their appearance. And if we allow this 
scientific imagination to project these Royal Institution Friday evenings 
into the far future, the lecturer, clad it may be in the skin of a white 
bear, may have to describe how the spectrum of the then feeble sun has 
already passed into the class of spectra distinguishing those stars which 
shine with red light.” 

It is evident that our great astronomical physicist recognises no 
perpetual energy in suns, even in the mightiest. He sees them passing 
downwards along the scale of stellar being, gradually parting with more 
and more of their stored-up energies, not recruiting themselves with 
their own energies stored up after doing their full work! And in this, 
with all respect to an eminent practical physicist, he shows himself more 
philosophical. as well as more practical. He recognises that the same 
law which affects the small and the short-lived, the large and the long- 
lived must also submit to. Practically eternal though to our concep- 
tions the duration of each stage of a sun’s life may be, each such stage is 
nevertheless finite, even though a sun exceed our own a million times in 
volume or in mass. The heavens present to us a scene of tremendous— 
nay, of inconceivable energy. Suns upon suns, to millions, to tens of 
millions, to hundreds, even to thousands of millions, occupy space 
around us. In every stage of stellar life they are at work, illumining, 
heating, and guiding the systems which circle around them. Beyond 
the limits of the most powerful telescope lie thousands of millions more, 
repeating the same story of seemingly infinite energy, seemingly endless 
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duration. Yet each one of those orbs, and therefore the sum of all, or 
the universe as we know it, tends to an end—an end which may be, 
however, but the beginning of new forms of existence, while the gaseous 
nebulz, now mere masses of vapour, may then have entered on sun-life, 
to carry on the same story, to teach the same lesson, that though each 
order of created things tends onwards to an end, yet to such orders we 
can trace no visible limit—“ End is there none to the universe of God; 
lo, also, there is no beginning.” 


R.A. P, 
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Just a century ago England was in the midst of one of the most tre- 
mendous and widely extended contests which a nation has ever success- 
fully sustained. In the year 1776 the Congress had declared the 
American colonies free and independent States ; the first action between 
the King’s troops and the colonists having taken place at Lexington in 
the preceding year. France had concluded a treaty with the Americans, 
and acknowledged their independence on February 6, 1778. The 
Spaniards had joined the cause of America in July 1779; and the 
British Government had declared war against the Dutch on December 2, 
1780. On October 15, 1777, General Burgoyne and 3,500 men had 
surrendered to General Gates. On October 9, 1781, the British army, 
commanded by Earl Cornwallis, after two considerable victories over the 
Americans, had surrendered by capitulation to General Washington. 
On July 27, 1778, the French fleet under Chartres, and the English under 
Keppel, had met and engaged within sight of Brest. The action was 
indecisive ; Admiral Keppel, however, was afterwards tried by court 
martial, but honourably acquitted. Islands and settlements in the 
West and East Indies were taken and retaken by the English and their 
opponents without much apparent loss or gain on either side. But in 
February 1782 came great disaster. Minorca surrendered to the Spaniards, 
and the West Indian islands of St. Christopher, Nevis, and Monserrat. 
It might have seemed that England was meeting defeat, but for the 
magnificent defence of Gibraltar under General Elliot, which was still 
continuing. And on April 12 Admiral Rodney gained a complete victory 
over the French in the West Indies, capturing the French Admiral 
De Grasse, with ten sail of the line; while two had been sunk in the 
engagement. In August occurred that very singular misfortune, the 
sinking of the Royal George, of 110 guns, off Spithead. The gallant 
Admiral Kempenfeldt perished, with 500 of the crew, and 200 women 
who were on board at the time. Jn causing the ship to heel over, to 
effect repairs, care was not taken to prevent her inclining too far. The 
water rushed in at the lower ports, and a magnificent ship, with its 
brave complement of men, was lost at a time when the nation could ill 
spare the loss, But it was little felt. Lord Howe fought the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, off Gibraltar, in October, and succeeded in 
conveying relief into the beleaguered fortress. In fact, no disaster could 
check the brilliant career of our navy at this period ; twenty years before 
the noble courage and resources of Nelson placed it on the summit of its 


glory. 
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The Spaniards and French had commenced the siege of Gibraltar in 
July 1779. In the latter part of 1782 they made their grand attack, 
the garrison then consisting of about 7,000 English. In one night it is 
recorded that their floating batteries were destroyed by red-hot balls, 
and their whole line of works inland annihilated by a sortie under the 
command of General Elliot in person. The enemy’s loss in munitions 
of war this night was estimated at upwards of 2,000,0002. Their army 
amounted to 40,000. Of these the Duke de Crillon commanded 12,000 
of the best troops of France, and 1,000 pieces of artillery were brought 
to bear upon the fortress. For attacking from the seaward there were 
47 sail of the line, all three-deckers, 10 great floating batteries, carrying 
altogether 212 guns, and esteemed invincible. Besides these there were 
innumerable frigates, bomb-ketches, and cutters, with gun and mortar 
boats. For weeks together 6,000 shells were daily thrown into the town. 
But the garrison stoutly held out; and on February 5, 1783, the 
blockade ceased. 

On November 30, 1782, provisional articles of peace were signed at 
Paris between the British and American commissioners, by which 
fingland acknowledged the independence of America. Meanwhile, to 
compensate for this enormous loss to the British Crown, the East India 
Company was gradually winning for it the splendid appanage of India. 
In the year 1782 Warren Hastings was consolidating our power in 
Bengal, while Sir Eyre Coote was obtaining brilliant successes over 
Hyder Ali in the South. 

This war, of about seven years’ duration, had commenced by our 
attempting to coerce revolted colonists, and had ended in our having to 
‘engage France, Spain, and Holland, then all powerful. During its con- 
tinuance our national efforts had been proportioned to the magnitude of 
the contest gradually forced upon us. In December 1778 we had embodied 
the militia for home defence, and between 1774 and 1783 we had largely 
increased our army. We find that noblemen and corporations of citizens 
were alike active in raising regiments. In 1774 our regular troops con- 
sisted of—1st, two troops of Horse Guards and two of Horse Grenadiers. 
The Horse Grenadiers were armed with musquets and bayonets. ‘These 
four troops were converted in the year 1788 into the two regiments of 
Life Guards. In the year 1782 the Horse Guards were still composed of 
gentlemen troopers, ranking as ensigns in the army. 2nd, the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards. 3rd, four regiments of Horse, three of 
Dragoon Guards, and eighteen of Dragoons. 4th, three regiments of 
Foot Guards, divided into seven battalions, as at present. 5th, seventy 
regiments of Foot; of which the lst Royals had two battalions. 6th, 
four battalions of artillery. 

County titles were first bestowed upon the greater number of our 
regiments of infantry in 1782. In this year the regiments of dragoons 
had been increased to twenty-two, of which the 8th (King’s Royal 
Irish), 12th (Prince of Wales’), 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
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20th, and 21st were Light Dragoons; and the 7th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th were made Light Dragoons in 1783. This demonstrates that the 
advantages of light cavalry were appreciated a century ago as highly as 
at present. The Heavy Dragoons at this period appear to have worn 
the scarlet, full-skirted coat, with the three-cornered cocked hat, high 
boots, and straight swords. The Light Dragoons had jackets of blue or 
scarlet, with white breeches and waistcoats, boots reaching to the knees, 
and helmets ornamented with horsehair crests. They were armed with 
curved swords and short carbines. The infantry in 1782 had been aug- 
mented to 105 regiments, with 26 companies of invalids to do duty in 
garrisons. With the exception of the Highlanders, they wore white 
waistcoats and breeches with their cut-away.scarlet coats, cocked hats, 
and high black gaiters. The officers still carried spontoons—short pikes, 
with a sort of battleaxe head—in addition to their swords ; and the ser- 
geants were armed with halberts. The officers of the flank companies 
of regiments, and of Fusilier and Highland regiments, carried a light 
musquet called a fusil. 

At about this time the costume of civilians had become much plainer 
than it had been only ten years before. Cloth had become the usual 
material for the coat, with black satin breeches. Top-boots and round 
hats were worn in the morning, with the hair undressed; but silk 
stockings and buckles, with three-cornered cocked hats, hair powder, and 
swords, were worn upon occasions of ceremony. But swords were not so. 
generally worn in full dress as they had been ten years previously. 
Planché observes, in his History of British Costume, that about the year 
1778 gold-laced hats had become fashionable again ; because the press 
gangs were particularly busy in that year for the Royal Navy, and the 
gold lace was supposed to impart a military or distinguished air. The 
Peers still habitually wore their scarlet and ermined robes in the House 
of Lords. In the Commons, it was customary for the members of the 
Government to appear in full dress, with bag-wigs, buckles, and swords. 
Jesse observes that Charles James Fox and his party, who had been ac- 
customed to dress in the négligée style which had come into vogue, 
created much amusement when they came into power in 1782, and 
appeared in the House in all the stiffness of the full dress. 

This change of the Administration in 1782 caused considerable com- 
motion in the world of politics. It is observed in the Annual Register 
of 1782, that “so complete and radical a change of those to whom the 
management of the affairs of the kingdom was entrusted, gave great 
satisfaction to a very large part of the nation, and afforded the most 
flattering hopes to those who had a sincere attachment to the interests of 
their country. So many men of distinguished abilities, and who pro- 
fessed such public-spirited principles, had never before been united in 
administration. They came into power, indeed, at a period when the 
nation was in a situation extremely calamitous, difficult, and dangerous ; 
but, at all events, such a ministry, if they continued united, could not 
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lut be productive of signal advantages to the nation.” They imme- 
diately engaged in measures for securing a general peace ; and it seems 
curious, in this year 1882, to read that the Empress of Russia offered her 
mediation to restore peace between Great Britain and Holland. 

Important concessions were made to the Irish in this year. In chap- 
ter six of the Annual Register for 1782 it is observed that “We 
have seen, in the former volumes of our work, that the spirited exertions 
of the volunteer associations of Ireland had occasioned a just attention 
to be paid to the grievances of that kingdom ; that some Liberal laws in 
favour of the Irish trade and commerce were passed by the Parliament 
of Great Britain ; and that the people of Ireland, after having armed 
for the defence of their country against foreign enemies, wisely resolved 
to deliver themselves from domestic evils, from every species of ministerial 
oppression, and to obtain some important constitutional reformations, 
They even determined to assert the independency of their own Parlia- 
ment, and to reject the claims of the British Parliament to bind Ire- 
land.” 

In fact the pressure of the war upon the resources of England had 
been so great that the raising of volunteer corps had been permitted for 
the defence of Ireland. In 1782 these associations, as they were styled, 
numbered about 100,000 men, while there were only 5,000 British troops 
in Ireland. Emboldened, therefore, by this powerful array of Irish 
patriots, their Parliament spoke firmly. In April the obnoxious Poy- 
nings Act was repealed, which had been in force since 1494. By this Act 
legislation in the Irish Parliament was restricted to measures which had 
been previously approved by the English Council. 

In the midst of these wars and political anxieties, when the great 
American colony was slipping from our grasp, and when three powerful 
nations were threatening us, it might have been supposed that the 
social life of England would have exhibited traces of the national troubles. 
The Rev. Charles Moritz, of Berlin, has, however, left an account of 
travels through various parts of England in 1782, which may be found 
in the British Tourists, in six volumes, published in 1809. No one, in 
reading his narrative, would suspect that we were engaged in war upon 
any large scale. Neither anxiety nor distress is apparent. He dis- 
embarked at Dartford at the beginning of June. On landing he writes: 
—“Wearrived at the first English village, where an uncommon neat- 
ness in the structure of the houses struck me with a pleasing surprise, 
especially when I compared them with the long, rambling, inconvenient, 
and singularly mean cottages of our peasants.” “We breakfasted at 
Dartford. Here, for the first time, I saw an English soldier, in his red 
uniform, his hair cut short and combed back on his forehead, so as to 
afford a full view of his fine, broad, manly face. Here, too, I first saw 
(what I deemed a true English sight) two boys boxing in the street.” 
He then remarks upon the neatness of the post-chaises, and the ease 
and rapidity of their motion upon the firm, smooth roads ; and says :— 
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«A thousand charming spots and beautiful landscapes, on which my eye 
could long have dwelt with rapture, were now rapidly passed with the 
speedof an arrow.” “ We first descried London enveloped in a thick smoke 
or fog.” From Westminster Bridge he enjoys the prospect, and especially 
comments on the delightful terraces, planted with trees, on the left bank 
of the Thames, “and those new, tasteful buildings, called the Adelphi.” 
On the Thames itself, he observes, are countless swarms of little boats, 
many with one mast and one sail, and many with none, in which persons 
of all ranks are carried. Having obtained lodgings, for sixteen shillings 
a week, in George Street, York Buildings, he is takon by two English- 
men, with whom he has become acquainted, to dine at a neighbouring 
tavern or eating-house. Here, he says, we paid a shilling each for some 
roast meat and a salad, giving, at the same time, nearly half as much to 
the waiter ; and yet this is reckoned a cheap house and a cheap style of 
living. He brings his trunk from the ship in a hackney-coach, after 
having paid two shillings each to three officials to prevent its being taken 
to the Custom House. ‘ When I came home,” he says, “my landlady 
kindly requested the coachman not to ask more than was just, as I was 
a foreigner ; whereupon the hackney-coach driver replied, “‘ Nay, if he 
were not a foreigner, I should not overcharge him.” 

It should be observed that he congratulates himself on his perfect 
acquaintance with the English language. He certainly bears remark- 
able testimony to the literary and general knowledge of the English 
people at that period. He states that this landlady was only a tailor’s 
widow, but that her late husband had fallen in love with her on account 
of the very proper emphasis with which she read Milton. He continues :— 
“This single instance, perhaps, would prove but little; but I have con- 
versed with several people of the lowest class, who all knew their 
national authors, and who all had read many, if not all, ofthem. There 
is hardly any argument, or dispute in conversation, in the higher ranks, 
about which the lower cannot also converse, or give their opinion. And 
the quick sale of the national authors is here promoted also by cheap and 
convenient editions.” 

He remarks that the footway, paved with large stones, on both sides 
of the street, appears to a foreigner extremely convenient and pleasant ; 
as one may walk there in perfect safety from the prodigious crowd of 
carts and coaches which fill the centre. Politeness requires that a lady, 
or any one to whom respect should be shown, should be allowed to pass 
on the side nearest the house or wall, not, as in Germany, always on the 
right. The existence of the war is seen in a curious statement concern- 
ing the pressing for the navy. He says that a foreigner has nothing to 
fear from being pressed as a sailor, unless he should be found at any sus- 
picious place. “A singular invention, for this purpose of pressing, is a 
vessel placed on Tower Hill, furnished with masts and all the appurte- 
nances of a ship. The persons attending this ship promise simple 
country people, who happen to be standing and staring at it, to show it 
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to them fora trifle; and, as soon as they are in, they are secured as in a 
trap ; and, according to circumstances, made sailors of, or let go again.” 
Of the numerous inscriptions over doors, indicating trades or occupations, 
he regrets that the most frequent are those announcing “ spirituous 
liquors sold here.” He finds that the Gordon riots of 1780 are still a 
general topic of conversation ; and he is informed that more people were 
found dead near empty brandy casks in the streets than were killed by 
the musket-balls of the military. 

In indication of the general prosperity of the people, he writes :—“ It 
gave me much real pleasure, when I walked from Charing Cross, up the 
Strand, past St. Paul’s, to the Royal Exchange, to meet, in the thickest 
crowds, persons, from the highest to the lowest ranks, almost all well- 
looking people, and cleanly and neatly dressed. I rarely saw even a 
fellow with a wheelbarrow, who had not a shirt on; nor even a beggar 
without both a shirt, and shoes and stockings. The English are certainly 
distinguished for cleanliness.” He says that the fine wheaten bread, 
with excellent butter and Cheshire cheese, made amends for the scanti- 
ness of his dinner. Toa person in his situation, he says, an English 
dinner generally consists of a piece of half-boiled or half-roasted meat, 
and a few cabbage leaves boiled in plain water, on which they pour a 
sauce made of flour and butter, the usual method of dressing vege- 
tables in England. ‘The slices of bread and butter which they give you 
with their tea are as thin as poppy-leaves. But there is another kind of 
bread and butter, usually eaten with tea, which is toasted by the fire 
and is incomparably good. This is called toast.” He visits Vauxhall 
Gardens, and conceives that they are suggestive of the Berlin Vauxhall. 
He relates that he supped in one of the small boxes at the side of the 
orchestra, with the Secretary of the Prussian Ambassador, and other 
gentlemen from Berlin. The beauty of the groves in the gardens, and 
the magnificence of the Rotunda, with its brilliant chandeliers, its paint- 
ings and statues, highly delighted him. 

Having heard much of Ranelagh, he walked thither one evening. 
Missing his way, he arrived at Chelsea, where a man with a wheelbarrow 
very civilly showed him the right road, and conversed with him for 
some time as they walked along. ‘ And finding that I was a subject 
of the King of Prussia, he desired me, with much eagerness, to relate to 
him some anecdotes concerning that mighty monarch.” He continues :— 
“ At length I arrived at Ranelagh, and having paid my half-crown on 
entrance, I found myself in a poor, mean-looking, and ill-lighted garden, 
where I met but few people. I now concluded this could not be the 
splendid, much-boasted Ranelagh; and so, seeing, not far from me, a 
number of people entering a door, I followed them in hopes either to get 
out again, or to vary the scene. 

“ But it is impossible to describe, or indeed to conceive, the effect it 
had on me, when, coming out of the gloom of the garden, I suddenly 
entered a round building illuminated by many hundred lamps, the 
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splendour and beauty of which surpassed everything of the kind I had 
ever seen before. Everything seemed here to be round; above there 
was a gallery divided into boxes, and in one part of it an organ with a 
beautiful choir, from which issued both vocal and instrumental music. 
All around, under this gallery, are handsome painted boxes for those 
who wish to take refreshments. The floor was covered with mats, in 
the middle of which are four high black pillars, within which are neat 
fire-places for preparing tea, coffee, and punch ; and all around also there 
are placed tables, set out with all kinds of refreshments. Circling these 
four pillars is a kind of magic rotunda, where all the beau monde of 
London move perpetually round and round.” 

On his taking a seat, a waiter civilly inquires what refreshment he 
will have, and refuses to accept any payment except a trifling douceur 
for himself, saying that everything was included in the half-crown paid at 
the door. 

“T now went up into the gallery, and seated myself in one of the 
boxes there, and from thence, becoming all at once a grave and moralising 
spectator, I looked down on the concourse of people who were still 
moving round and round in the fairy circle, and then I could easily 
distinguish several stars, and other orders of knighthood ; French queues 
and bags contrasted with plain English heads of hair or professional wigs ; 
old age and youth, nobility and commonalty, all passing each other in 
the motley swarm. An Englishman who joined me during this my reverie, 
pointed out to me, on my inquiring, princes and lords, with their 
dazzling stars, with which they eclipsed the less brilliant part of the 
company.” 

The company at Ranelagh appeared to him more select than ai 
Vauxhall; and his landlady assured him that even the poorest families 
were at the expense of a coach, occasionally, to go to Ranelagh. 

One afternoon he inquired for Westminster Hall, and was very 
politely directed thither by an Englishman; directions being always 
given with the utmost kindness, he observes. Passing through the Hall 
he was directed by a dull passage to a small staircase, by which access 
was obtained to the strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons. Here 
“a very genteel man in black ” informed him that he mustbe introduced 
by a member. He retreated, not having the honour, as he says, to be 
acquainted with a member, hearing, as he sullenly took his departure, 
something remarked about a bottle of wine, the meaning of which he could 
not conceive. His obliging landlady informed him, however, when he 
reached home, that he should have given the well-dressed man half-a- 
crown or a couple of shillings for a bottle of wine. ‘“ Happy in this 
information,” he writes, “I went again the next day, when the same 
man, who before had sent me away, after I had given him only two 
shillings, very politely opened the door for me, and himself recommended 
me a good seat in the gallery.” The chamber appears to him a rather 
mean-looking building, not a little resembling a chapel. He describes 
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the Speaker in his “enormous wig” and a “ black cloak,” and the mace on 
the table, &c. He continues :— 

“ The members of the House of Commons have nothing particular in 
their dress; they even come into the House in their great-coats, and 
with boots and spurs. It is not at all uncommon to see a member lying 
stretched out on one of the benches, while others are debating. Some 
crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever else is in season. There is 
no end to their going in and out; and as often as any one wishes to go 
out he places himself before the Speaker and makes him his bow, as if, 
like a schoolboy, he asked his tutor’s permission.” 

“Tf it happens that a member rises who is but a bad speaker, or if 
what he says is generally deemed not sufficiently interesting, so much 
noise is made that he can scarcely distinguish his own words, This 
must needs be a distressing situation ; and it seems then to be particularly 
laughable, when the Speaker in his chair, like the tutor in a school, 
again and again endeavours to restore order, which he does by calling 
out 7'o order, to order! On the contrary, when a favourite member, 
and one who speaks well and to the purpose, rises, the most perfect 
silence reigns, and his friends and admirers make their approbation 
known by calling out Hear him! This is always regarded as a great 
encouragement ; and I have often observed that one who began with 
some diffidence, and even somewhat inauspiciously, has, in the end, been 
so animated that he has spoken with a torrent of eloquence.” 

“ Sir is often introduced in the course of their speeches. It seems also 
to stand the speaker in some stead when any one’s memory fails him, for 
while he is saying Sir, and has thus obtained a little pause, he recollects 
what is to follow.” 

“The first day that I was at the House of Commons an English 
gentleman, who sat next to me in the gallery, very obligingly pointed 
out to me the principal members, such as Fox, Burke, Rigby, «&c., all of 
whom I heard speak. The debate happened to be whether, besides 
being made a peer, any other specific reward should be bestowed by the 
nation on their gallant admiral, Rodney. In the course of the debate, I 
remember Mr. Fox was very sharply reprimanded by young Lord 
Fielding for having, when minister, opposed the election of Admiral 
Hood as a member for Westminster.” ; 

“ Fox was sitting to the right of the Speaker, not far from the table 
on which the gilt sceptre lay. He now took his place so near it that he 
could reach it with his hand, and, thus placed, he gave it many a 
violent and hearty thump. He justified himself against Lord Fielding, 
by maintaining that he had not opposed this election in the character of 
a minister, but as a private person; and, as such, he had freely and 
honestly given his vote for another. It is impossible for me to describe 
with what fire and persuasive eloquence he spoke ; and how the Speaker 
in the chair incessantly nodded approbation from beneath his solemn 
wig. Innumerable voices incessantly called out ‘ Hear him ! hear him!’ 
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and when there was the least sign that he intended to leave offspeaking, 
they no less vociferously exclaimed ‘ Go on!’ and so he continued to speak 
for nearly two hours.” 

“ Mr. Rigby, in reply, made a short but humorous speech, in which 
he mentioned of how little consequence the title of lord or lady was, 
without money to support it; and finished with the Latin proverb, 
‘Infelix paupertas quia ridiculos miseros facit.’ He very judiciously 
observed that previous inquiry should be instituted, whether Admiral 
Rodney had made any rich prizes or captures, because, if that indeed 
should be the case, he would not stand in need of further reward in 
money. I afterwards, almost every day, attended at the Parliament 
House, and found the most rational amusement.” 

“When I heard Mr. Pitt speak for the first time, I was astonished 
that a man of so youthful an appearance should stand up at all; but I 
was still more astonished to see how, while he spoke, he engaged 
universal attention.” 

“ The little less than downright open abuse, and the many really 
rude things which the members said to each other, struck me much. 
For example: when one has finished, another rises and immediately 
taxes with absurdity all that the honourable gentleman (for with this title 
the members of the House of Commons always compliment each other) 
had just advanced.” 

He contemplates the election of Sir Cecil Wray for Westminster, 
and is much impressed thereby. He says :—‘ All the enthusiasm of my 
earliest years, kindled by the patriotism of the illustrious heroes of 
Rome, was now revived. In this happy country the lowest member of 
society unequivocally testifies the interest which he takes in everything 
of a public nature.” 

“When Fox, who was among the voters, arrived at the beginning of 
the election, he was received with an universal shout of joy. When the 
election was nearly over, the people took it into their heads to hear him 
speak, and every one called out ‘ Fox ! Fox!’ and he was obliged to come 
forward and speak.” 

“ When the whole was over, the rampant spirit of liberty, and the 
wild impatience of a genuine English mob, were exhibited in perfection. 
In a few minutes the scaffolding, benches, and chairs were completely 
destroyed, and the mat with which it had been covered torn into long 
strips or pieces, with which they encircled multitudes of people of all 
ranks. These they hurried along with them, and everything else that 
came in their way, as trophies of joy ; and thus, in the midst of exulta- 
tion and triumph, they paraded through many of the populous streets of 
London.” 

Of Mr. Foote’s theatre he writes :—‘ The winter theatres being shut, 
I twice attended that in the Haymarket. A few excepted, the comedians 
whom I saw were certainly nothing extraordinary. For a seat in the 
boxes you pay five shillings, in the pit three, in the first gallery two, 
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and in the second, or upper gallery, one shilling. It is the tenants in 
this upper gallery who, for their shilling, make all that uproar for which 
the English playhouses are so famous. Often whilst I sat in the pit 
did a rotten orange, or the peel of an orange, fly past me, and once one 
of them actually hit my hat, without my daring to look around, for fear 
another might come plump into my face. Besides this perpetual pelting 
from the gallery which renders an English playhouse so uncomfortable, 
there is no end of their calling out and knocking with their sticks, till 
the curtain is drawn up. I sometimes heard, too, the people in the 
lower or middle gallery quarrelling with those of the upper. Behind 
me, in the pit, sat a young fop, who, in order to display his costly stone 
buckles with the utmost brilliancy, continually put his foot on my 
bench, and even sometimes upon my coat. In the boxes, quite in a 
corner, sat several servants, who were said to be placed there to keep 
the seats for the families they served. They seemed to sit remarkably 
close and still; the reason of which was, I was told, their apprehension 
of being pelted ; for if one of them dares but to look out of the box, he 
is immediately saluted with a shower of orange-peel from the gallery.” 

“In Foote’s Nabob there are sundry local and personal satires, 
which are entirely lost to a foreigner. The character of the Nabob was 
performed by a Mr. Palmer.” “The Agreeable Surprise is really a very 
diverting farce. Mr. Edwin, with a great deal of nature and original 
humour, here acted the part of Lingo. This Lingo is in love with a 
certain country girl, whose name is Cowslip, to whom he makes a 
declaration of his passion in a strange, mythological, grammatical style 
and manner, and to whom, amongst other fooleries, he sings, quite 
enraptured, the following air, and seems to work himself up to such a 
transport of passion as quite overpowers him :— 

Amo, amas, 
I love a lass 
As a cedar tall and slender. 
Sweet. Cowslip’s grace 
Is her nominative case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 


This Edwin, in all his comic characters, still preserves something so 
inexpressibly good-tempered in his countenance, that notwithstanding 
all his burlesques, and even grotesque buffoonery, you cannot but be 
pleased with him. He was obliged to sing himself almost hoarse, 
because it pleased the upper gallery, or the gods, as the English call 
them, to roar out ‘ Zncore /’ 

“The character of Amelia was performed by an actress who made 
her first appearance on the stage, and, from a natural timidity, spoke 
rather low. ‘Speak louder!’ cried out some rude fellow from the upper 
gallery; and she immediately, with infinite condescension, did all she 
could, and not unsuccessfully, to please an upper gallery critic. The 
persons near mein the pit were often extremely lavish of their applause, 
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and sometimes clapped a single solitary sentiment which was as un- 
meaning as short.” 

Mr. Moritz praises the fine, ruddy, slim, active English boys, with 
their free, loose, and natural dress; their bosoms open, their hair cut on 
their forehead, and flowing naturally behind in ringlets. After eighteen, 
he remarks that “ they begin to have their hair dressed and curled, 
to give the head a large bushy appearance, and half their backs are 
covered with powder. The usual dress is, in summer, a short white 
waistcoat, black breeches, white silk stockings, and a frock, generally of 
very dark blue cloth. Officers rarely wear their uniforms, and are to 
be known only by a cockade in their hats.” He remarks that “ elec- 
tricity happens at present to be the puppet-show of the English.” 

Mr. Moritz describes the clergy as free in their mode of life. On 
Sundays, however, they wear “long robes with wide sleeves.” The 
lamps appear to him to give the streets the aspect of being illuminated 
for a festive occasion. In the coffee-houses he says that there generally 
prevails a decorous stillness and silence, the greater part reading the 
newspapers. 

He determines to take a walking tour through England. He is 
charmed with the scenery of Richmond, and then proceeds on his way 
towards Oxford. Throughout his journey the people seem much sur- 
prised at seeing a respectably dressed man on foot. Stage-coaches, post- 
chaises, and vehicles of all sorts continually roll along the roads. Now and 
then a farmer on horseback said to him with an air of pity, “’Tis warm 
walking, sir!” and when he passed through the villages the old women 
would say, “Good God!” At Windsor he receives but scant civility at his 
inn, and at Nuneham they altogether refuse him a bed; and he is about 
to pull off his great-coat to lie down beneath a tree in a field adjoining 
the road, when a voice asks “if he would accept of company.” It proves 
to belong to an Oxford clergyman who has been doing duty in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the two trudge on to Oxford conversing upon theology. 
When they arrive, Mr. Moritz is too tired to admire the beauty of the 
High Street, on which his companion expatiates. The Oxonian then 
says that he will procure a bed for him at an alehouse before he goes to 
his college, and presently knocks at a: door. The German, to his as- 
tonishment, sees several gentlemen in academic dress sitting round a 
large table, each with his pot of beer before him. These appear to have 
been Fellows. One of them disgusts Mr. Moritz by starting sundry 
objections to the Bible. Some of them were acquainted with a Professor 
at Helmstadt, concerning whom they inquire. Mr. Moritz observes 
that the colleges are mostly in the Gothic taste, and overloaded with 
ornament. He thinks Christ Church and Queen’s the best built. He 
greatly admires the altar-piece of All Souls, by Mengs, representing 
Mary Magdalen at the feet of Jesus ; and he remarks that the Bodleian 
Library is not unworthy to be compared with the Vatican at Rome. He 
is much delighted with Christ Church meadows. “ Going along the 
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street we met the English Poet Laureat, Warton, now rather an elderly 
man, and yet he is still the Fellow of a College” (Trinity). Mr. Moritz 
finds himself well treated in the roadside inns, supping occasionally in 
the kitchens, of which he says that he has read in Fielding’s fine novels. 
When he has learnt to say to the landlord, “ Here’s to you!” before he 
takes his first drink of ale, he meets with much cordiality. He some- 
times is only charged a shilling for an excellent supper and bed. Ona 
Sunday he attends church in a village where he had found a party of 
militia dancing, singing, and making merry. The service begins at half. 
past nine. The boys of the village are drawn up, with the white frills 
of their shirts well displayed, to pull off their hats to the clergyman, 
who comes on horseback. He is much pleased with the vocal and instru- 
mental music of the hymn, and he says that the clergyman made a short 
but very proper discourse on the text, “ Not all of they who say Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He remarks that the 
clergyman wore his own hair, decently dressed. He thought that the 
reverend gentleman returned the bows of the farmers rather coldly. 
These, he remarks, were dressed not like those of his own country, in 
coarse frocks, but with some taste, in fine, good cloth ; and were to be 
distinguished from the people of the town not so much by their dress, as 
by their greater simplicity and modesty of behaviour. 

He states that the women of the lower class wore a short cloak of 
red cloth ; “but women in general, from the highest to the lowest, wear 
hats, which differ from each other less in fashion than they do in fine- 
ness.” “Fashion is so generally attended to amongst the English 
women that the poorest maidservant is careful to be in the fashion.” 
“ There is, through all ranks here, not near so great a distinction between 
high and low as there is in Germany.” 

He prefers the hats to the “ unsightly hoods and caps” of the German 
women of the rank of citizen. There was no regular afternoon service 
at his village church, but the young people went to church and sang a 
few psalms. Others of the congregation were present, and this service 
was conducted with much decorum. Altogether he seems to have been 
much delighted with the English village (Netitlebed). 

He hears of highwaymen and footpads, but he only once encounters 
any one likely to belong to the fraternity. A fellow in a brown frock, 
round hat, and with a thick stick, asks him, on the road, for a halfpenny 
to buy some bread, as he has had nothing to eat that day. The German 
excuses himself by saying that he has nothing less than shillings ; where- 
upon the man grasps his stick and says, “ God bless my soul!” in such a 
manner that Mr. Moritz gives hima shilling. This he much regretted, 
as a coach came up immediately after. 

He is altogether charmed with the scenery of England both in the 
rich rural districts of the midland counties, and amongst the wilder 
regions of Derbyshire. Once he has to spend a night ata small inn filled 
with colliers, than whom he says that he never saw ruder or rougher , 
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people. They spent the evening in cursing, quarrelling, drinking, sing- 
ing, and fighting. However, they do not molest him, but, on the con- 
trary, each one drinks his health again and again ; and he is careful to 
drink theirs in return, and say, ‘“‘ Your healths, gentlemen all.” After 
leaving Matlock he meets a saddler, who walks with him for some dis- 
tance, and, to his astonishment, speaks of Homer, Horace, and Virgil, and 
quotes passages with great propriety. And the saddler also falls into 
poetic rapture as he points out the beauties of a valley near Tideswell, 
where he lived. It appeared that his father had once been rich. 
Moritz inspects the wonders of Derbyshire, and ascends the mountain 
above Castleton. At the top of the green mountain he says that he met 
with some neat country girls, who had been milking their cows, and were 
coming along with their pails on their heads. ‘This little party formed 
a beautiful group, when some of them, with their milk pails, took shelter, 
as it began to rain, under a part of the rock; beneath which they sat 
down on natural stone benches, and there, with pastoral innocence and 
glee, talked and laughed till the shower was over.” 

Altogether the impression derived from this German divine’s account 
of England, is that its inhabitants wereenjoying peace and plenty to the 
utmost. The wars in which the country was engaged little affected its 
internal life. Prosperity and contentment certainly seem to have reigned 
thoughout the land. Almost everywhere he appears to see a healthy, 
cleanly, well-fed, and well-mannered population. Such incivility as he 
encounters is chiefly from waiters who cannot believe in the respectability 
of the traveller on foot. Burton, he says, formed an exception. Here 
he found a rude population who pointed at him as a foreigner. 

On returning to London Mr. Moritz ascends to the top of a coach, 
where he finds himself in company with a decently-dressed young 
farmer and a blackamoor. The getting up alone, he says, was at the 
risk of one’s life. He was obliged to sit, apparently at the outer part 
of the seat, “with nothing to hold by but a little handle fastened on 
the side.” ‘The moment that we set off I fancied that I saw certain 
death await me. The machine rolled along with prodigious rapidity, 
and we seemed to fly into the air. From Harborough to I-icester I 
had a most dreadful journey—it rained incessantly ; and as before we 
had been covered with dust, we were now soaked with rain.” 








Festival among the Basques. 
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THE games and festivals of the modern Basques furnish, perhaps, the 
nearest approach in Western Europe to what may have been—their 
grosser and more brutal features excepted—the Olympic and Isthmian 
games of ancient Greece. Boxing, wrestling, chariot and horse racing 
have no place in the assemblies of the Basques. The Eisteddfod of 
Wales presents the literary side of these meetings; the gathering of the 
Highlanders at Braemar, the athletic. But the Basques unite recreation 
of mind with that of body ; prizes are given equally for the best prose or 
verse composition, to the best improvisatore, to the successful ball-player, 
and to the athlete. But the most elaborate of all the spectacles, the 
pastorale or tragédie, a dramatic performance with dance and music, 
which lasts a whole day, has not even a prize at all; rarely does the 
sum collected equal the expense of setting up the piece ; and, stranger 
still, the most graceful of all the exercises, the manly dance, is actually 
paid for by the dancers. At the close of a pastorale the right of per- 
forming the first dance on the vacant stage is put up to auction by the 
actors, and the villages or communes, bidding against each other, purchase 
the privilege of sending their youth to dance the first saut Basque alone 
before the public on the stage. It is not money, but artistic enjoyment 
and local fame, which is the great stimulant to success at these fétes. 

In another respect these fétes are like those of the Greeks: they are 
always held in the open air. The pastorale or tragédie is performed 
on a rough platform, enclosed by no barrier, open to all the spectators, 
and with the sky alone for its roof. The long ball court, with its seats 
at the upper end and down the sides, is equally uncovered. Like the 
Greek theatre it is often distinguished for the beauty of the site. In the 
distance at least the mountains are almost always to be seen; secular 
trees often overshadow the stone or wooden seats on which the principal 
spectators sit, and afford a most welcome shade from the midday sun ; 
while, near the coast, the breaking wave with its deeper murmur fills 
ap the intervals of the buzz of conversation, of music, of shouting, or of 
applause. These different kinds of relaxation are not, however, found 
combined all in any one district. In La Soule alone, the most easterly 
of the French divisions of the Pays Basque, are dramatic representations 
given ; it is there too that dancing flourishes most, and there alone are 
the strange animal dances, with their quaint tunes, still preserved. There 
too, on the outside of the throng, athletes may be seen throwing the 
heavy iron bar, or leaping with a somersault in a hop, skip, and 
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jump. Inthe Labourd and in the neighbouring parts of Guipuzcoa and 
Navarre the ball games are the most keenly practised, though they are 
common everywhere; and there the ‘gift and habit of improvisation 
is most frequent, and the coplacari, makers of couplets, or bersolari, 
makers of verses, contend against each other in poetic strife; it is there 
too that prizes are most frequently given for written compositions both 
in prose and verse. 

We propose now to give a brief description of this year’s féte at Sare, 
a village of the Labourd which boasts the best ball-players, and where, 
owing to the liberality of M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the distinguished 
Membre de l'Institut, the art of improvisation has been most carefully 
fostered. 

The féte was most sadly curtailed by the weather. Nothing could 
be done on the second and third days, and but little even on the first. 
The morning of September 11 opened very gloomily. It had rained 
heavily during the night, and in the morning rain was still falling. 
Little by little things looked brighter. It was impossible to begin the 
sports at the appointed hour, but towards noon men might be seen with 
sponges sopping up the water on the court. Wood shavings were then 
strewn over the wettest parts, fires were kindled, and thus the place 
was sufficiently dried by the afternoon to allow of the first international 
match between French and Spanish Basques being played. 

The ball court here, as often elsewhere, is in the centre of the village, 
in front of the mairie. Formerly, when leathern gloves alone were used, 
the length did not exceed ninety yards; but since the invention first of 
a wooden, then of a wicker gauntlet, bound to the back of the right 
hand, beyond which it extends about a foot, the length of the court has 
been extended up to over 100 yards. At Sare the distance from the 
extreme wall of the court to the mairie is 115 measured métres (124 
yards) ; yet the ball, which weighs 125 grammes (over four ounces), will 
sometimes strike the first story before it reaches the ground, and will be 
returned clear over the 20-feet wall at the other end. This will give 
some idea of the muscular force required. The ball, though driven with 
such force, is constantly taken before it touches the ground, and to an 
uninitiated spectator it appears as if the impact would almost tear off 
the striker’s arm; but an imperceptible yielding movement, only to be 
acquired by practice, before giving the forward blow, renders it harmless, 
and even gives an appearance of ease to the stroke. The width of the 
court is about 25 feet. The chief players, on whom the success of the 
game mainly depends, are on the in-side—the one who stands at the 
wall and receives the ball from the server, and strikes it back to 
the farther end of the court. On the out-side it is the butor, or server, 
and the player who stands at the extreme end of the court; the other 
players stand between, one of each side opposite the other. The sides 
may be of three, four, five, or even of six each. The butor, or server, 
stands at about 25 yards from the wall, and strikes the ball with 
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his open hand as it bounds from a small wooden or stone stand on which 
he has let it fall, so as to make it touch first a small paved spot in front 
of the central portion of the wall, then rise and strike the wall, when it 
is caught at the rebound by the opposing player, and hurled in a mag- 
nificent curve to the farther end. The great aim of the server is to 
strike the flagged space just at its juncture with the wall; the ball does 
not then rise, but shoots along the ground, trying to the utmost the skill 
of the striker to take it at all. A very picturesque feature of the game 
are the attitudes into which the striker is necessarily thrown by the 
very varied conditions under which he takes the ball. He first stands 
facing the bowler, follows with his eye the coming ball, turns to see 
where it will strike the wall, judges of the rebound, then, swiftly 
turning, strikes it with his utmost foree—sometimes at his full height, 
if the ball bounds high, sometimes half stooping, sometimes on his back, 
as the only possible way of taking it when it shoots along the ground. 
The postures thus assumed often present a fine study for a sculptor. 
One which frequently occurs when the ball is low is singularly like that 
of the archer in the Aginetan marbles. The left leg is extended as far 
as possible forwards, the right bent under the body ; the fingers of the 
left hand and arm fall naturally and lightly on the left knee; the head 
and body are thrown back ; the muscles of the uplifted right arm are still 
in full tension from the force of the blow ; and the wistful, eager face and 
eyes are watching the ball as it speeds in lofty curve to the most distant 
player. As in cricket, a wet day is in favour of the bowler or server ; a 
fine day, when the ball bounds high, in favour of the striker. On the 
present occasion the day was all in favour of the servers; again and 
again the strikers were on their backs, sometimes fairly rolling over on 
the ground ; yet, such was their skill, they rarely altogether missed the 
ball, The excitement of the game when the ball is returned four or five 
times in succession from either end of the court is intense. It is curious 
then to note how all the heads of the vast crowd turn simultaneously, as 
if moved by machinery, in the direction of the ball’s flight. This does 
not very often happen ; at the second or third stroke the ball is usually 
driyen along the ground, and is stopped or returned by one of the middle 
players, and the score is reckoned by the place where it finally rests. 
The drawback of the game is that the ball is so often sent out of court, 
and falta,.a fault, is called; but it has this advantage over cricket, that 
every one on both sides is always actively engaged—none are standing 
still. A blow from a ball of such a weight, driven by the gauntlet, is 
not slight; yet the spectators are quite unprotected, and the squeezing, 
and ducking, and warding with parasols and umbrellas when the ball 
comes among them afford great merriment to those in safety at a distance. 
The players are wonderfully quick in dodging the ball when it is not 
their interest to take it; but if, in the rush to strike it, a spectator gets 
in the way, he is bowled over without mercy, and must. take his fall 
good-humouredly. An apology is almost always tendered immediately 
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afterwards; but any attempt to resent would be laughed at, or be 
dangerous, as all present would take the player’s part. The counting 
goes, as in tennis, by 15, 30, 40, and the game. There are chasses and 
demi-chasses, which it would be difficult and tedious to explain. Three 
or five umpires are always appointed, and meet in the middle of the 
court for solemn consultation on any doubtful point. Their decision is 
never impugned ; but in very dubious cases they call in the aid of any 
of the spectators, but so as always to keep the number of deciding 
voices odd. 

The best players are as well known as are our eminent cricketers. 
“Who is that?” I asked in my simplicity of a chance neighbour. 
“That! That is the famous Arrondo,” replied he, with a glance of 
such intensely contemptuous pity that I questioned! him no more. As 
a rule the Spanish Basques are better players than the French, and are 
often stronger men. The French account for this superiority by the 
greater laziness of the Spanish. ‘“ We work,” say they, “and have 
fewer holidays; they don’t work, but play wheuever they like, and, 
besides, have many more holidays to practise in.” On the present 
occasion, however, the Spanish Basques were both smaller and fairer 
men than the French, and after a fine struggle, in which the game was 
twice called even, they were beaten. The victory was chiefly due to a 
douanier, Berterretche, who served on the French side, and to their 
two strikers, Arrondo and Zilhar. “ Bravo, Zilhar!” was shouted again 
and again during the contest ; but the beaten party were allowed to have 
played a fine game. 

Among other characteristics the stranger will notice how, at noon, 
when the Angelus is sounded, the play stops on the instant, spectators 
and players uncover, the band plays softly the Angelic hymn, every head 
is bowed in silence, the fingers move in rapid crossings, and the game 
proceeds as before. ‘ Who says Basque says Catholic,” is a country 
proverb. The games for money prizes are contested by those who may 
be called, in a sense, professional players; but on other occasions men 
of all ranks join, and, though never in a public match, at other times 
the long cassock of a priest may be seen whirling in wondrous gyrations 
as its owner takes his part in the game where every one else is in shirt- 
sleeves and pantaloons. 

Hardly had the game of ball been concluded, and the spectators left 
the seats which they had patiently occupied for four hours, when the 
garde-champétre, a fine old sailor, mounted the wall at the end of the 
court, and, using his hands like a speaking-trumpet, summoned the 
improvisatore to a more gentle contest. First a blind old labourer, 
Anibar of Sare, appeared, led'on by a boy. As he crept slowly along the 
wall, twelve feet above the gathering audience below, there was a ery 
lest he should fall, but the boy held him firmly by the shoulders. Then 
a pause and a murmur of disappointment began that there would be 
no other candidate ; but a curly-headed youth, Pelho of Cambo, came 
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forward, and then a shout announced one of the most noted of the Spanish 
bersolari, Elicegni, el molinero (the miller) of Oyarzun, in Guipuzcoa ; 
a labourer from Echalar, in Navarre, then stood up; then Makharra of 
Souraide, and a man from Baigorry, whose heart, however, failed him 
before it came to his turn, made up the full list. The jury, who sat 
at right angles to the competitors and on a level with them, were four 
of the best known literary men of the Pays Basque—Dr. Guibbeau, 
maire of St. Jean de Luz, winner of poetical prizes in his younger days ; 
Captain Elisamboure, best of living song-writers in Basque on this side 
the Pyrenees ; M. Sallaberry, of Mauléon, author of the best collection of 
Basque songs set to music ;* and Captain Duvoisin, the excellent trans- 
lator of the Bible into the Labourdin dialect under the auspices of 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

The contest was conducted in this manner. The candidates were 
successively brought forward in pairs to the edge of the wall, standing 
high above the heads of the mass of the audience, chiefly men, in the 
court beneath. Then ensued a rapid consultation among the jury, and 
the theme for poetical debate was given out. Anibar the blind defended 
the cause of “ Sobriety” against young Pelho of Cambo, who maintained 
that of “Good Cheer.” Each sang, or rather chanted, a verse at the 
top of his voice, to which his rival replied. The old man, in a voice 
somewhat broken by age, started with a stanza which might be the 
prelude to anything. Pelho looked horribly nervous, and squeezed his 
beret (cap) in his hands as if he were doomed under severest penalties to 
wring out the last drop of any moisture that might be in it. Very 
slowly he sang his first verse, looking anything but like an advocate of 
good cheer. Anibar replied, but again shot wide of the mark. Pelho 
was less nervous than before. His third verse in reply raised the first 
burst of applause: his nervousness wore off; his face grew smiling, his 
voice firmer, his song quicker and more lively, and at the close of his 
sixth stanza he was proclaimed the winner. One could not help pitying 
the poor old blind man as he was led back to a seat where he sat 
dejectedly to the end. The next pair called were el molinero and 
Etcheto, the labourer from Navarre, who disputed in Spanish Basque. 
The subject given was the lot of a miller compared with that of a 
labourer ; each upheld his own calling. The miller had far the best of 
it, and turned the laugh on his own side by his quick repartees when 
accused of taking toll of grist and meal, and was proclaimed the victor. 
The man from Baigorry, feeling perhaps that he had no chance against 
the miller, had meanwhile quietly disappeared, so Pelho again was 
pitted against Makharra, a labourer of Souraide. The subject was 
“Life with Contentment at Home” against “The Search for Wealth by 
Emigration to America.” The new comer was smiling and confident, 
rapid in improvisation, and sang well with an agreeable voice; but 





* Chants populaires du Pays Basque, par J. D, J. Sallaberry. Bayonne: 1870. 
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though he had the more popular side of “Home Life” he failed as a 
poet, and Pelho won his second trial amid loud applause; but the con- 
test had been closer than those preceding it. Now came on the final 
struggle between Pelho and the miller, the one a French, the other a 
Spanish Basque, a circumstance which gave almost an international 
character to the competition. There was, however, but little expec- 
tation among the French that their young champion would hold his 
own against the redoubted victor of many a former contest. It was 
amid breathless silence (except on the part of some chattering girls) 
that the two began. The miller defended the condition of ‘‘ A poor 
Peasant Proprietor,” Pelho that of “A Servant or Métayer (tenant) 
under a Good Master.” The appearance and attitude of the men were 
very different. 

The molinero is a man of barely middle height, but of Herculean 
build, and he stood with arms folded across his broad chest, occasionally, 
during a pause, taking a hasty sip from a small wine skin proffered by 


“his brother. Pelho, taller and slighter, crushed his cap in his right 


hand, and when singing swayed both arms to the tune in no ungraceful 
fashion. At the close of each of his first few verses he turned with an 
arch glance to see their effect on his opponent ; but he discontinued this 
when he found him always ready. The miller sang of the blessings of 
independence, of the charms of ancestral property, of being at no man’s 
beck and call, of the rent which the tenant farmer had to pay, &e. &e. 

“ Yes,” sang Pelho in reply; “ but I have no anxiety ; everything is 
provided for me; my master is kind and good; I don’t get into debt, 
and when I have paid my rent I have still money to put by. 1 do not 
borrow to cultivate my land, and have no fear of mortgage and of law- 
suit.” The improvisation was very rapid. Every verse was saluted with 
applause ; each was evidently ready as soon as his rival ceased, and began 
the instant that he could be heard. For some six or seven verses Pelho 
held his own well, but after that the physical strength of the miller 
began to tell. He seemed as if he could go on for ever ; but Pelho was 
beginning to look worn and exhausted, and at the close of the thirteenth 
stanza the jury mercifully decided that the prize (80 francs) should be 
divided between them. Two verses of thanks from each to the jury, 
to the audience, and to M. d’Abbadie, the prize-giver, concluded the 
scene, and the successful competitors were hurried off to the mairie to 
receive the prize, Pelho being hugged and slapped and almost torn to 
pieces by his admiring friends. It was striking to notice here, as in 
the pastorals, how much further the voice can be heard in the open air 
in singing, chant, or recitation than in speaking. The jury, though 
seated near to them, had to shout at the top of their voices to the can- 
didates, and were even then heard with difficulty, while every word of 
the younger singers was distinctly heard. Each trial lasted from ten to 
twelve minutes, the better performers getting through double the number 
of verses which the inferior actors did in the same time. Thus the first 
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pair sang only six verses each, the last thirteen each in almost the same 
time. The improvisatori are almost all of the class of labourers, 
peasant farmers, or artisans. On one occasion a girl appeared among 
the candidates {at Sare, and—hear, O advocates of women’s rights—was 
at once unfairly handicapped by the jury, and ordered to compose in the 
familiar “‘ thou” conjugation instead of the ordinary “ you” form. She 
did it fairly well, but failed to obtain a prize. 

There is, however, another prize given at these festivals, for which 
men of all ranks compete, a written competition in verse, and occasion- 
ally in prose. The best writers among both French and Spanish Basques 
engage in this. While the above improvisations were going on, printed 
copies of the two prize poems were handed round. The first was gained 
by Pierre Dibarzart, the precentor of the church at Baigorry, for a song 
of eleven verses called “ The Charcoal-burner on the Mountain ;” the 
second by Larrondoberri, a yeoman of Sare, for a fable in the irregular 
verse of La Fontaine, ‘“ The Wolf turned Saint.” Neither are above 
the] usual level of prize poems. In fact, these contests, though , un- 
doubtedly keeping alive a certain amount of literary taste, have pro- 
duced no really fine poem. ‘The best, perhaps, is one of recent years on 
the “ Basque Language,” by Sr. Arrese y Beitia; none of the others are 
above the rank of pleasing songs. 

The next day the rain was unceasing, and so few came to the féte 
that the contest for the best “ irrintz,” the peculiar shrill mountain cry 
of the Basques, as the “ jodel” is among the Tyrolese, could not be 
entered on. The rain, however, did not deter the peasants from bringing 
their cattle to show for prizes on the Wednesday morning ; but nothing 
else could be done, and, except on the afternoon of the first day, the 


festival was utterly spoilt by the weather. 
Wea. 
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Che Isle of Portland. 
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THE last fragment of a submerged land, a lost Lyonesse of undoubted 
historical reality, stretches southward opposite the little headland of the 
Nothe at Weymouth for four and a half miles into the stormy mid- 
current of the English Channel. It is not a beautiful or a picturesque 
object, at least when seen at close quarters, that desolate, rocky, treeless 
block that bears the name of Portland Island; and yet it deserves a 
certain modicum of respect for its ancient character as the solitary 
surviving portion of a drowned and sea-invaded lowland district. 
Alone among all the lands that once united the shores of Hants and 
Dorset tothe honeycombed precipices of Caux and the Cotentin, the hard 
rocky promontory of Portland has managed to hold its own against the 
waves that have eaten away all the softer surrounding strata, and to this 
day it projects its rugged Bill boldly and sternly into the surging waters of 
the Race with a sort of solid unconscious determination to face the worst 
that angry waves can do against it. What adds pathos to the lonely 
situation of the ancient island, too, is the fact that while the sea is 
attacking it slowly from north, south, east, and west, in that systematic, 
quiet, business-like manner peculiar to Nature, who cares nothing for 
time, be it centuries or ons, man, in his reckless, hasty, boyish fashion, 
is helping her on with true human impetuosity by levelling the top far 
faster than the eternal sea itself can undermine the solid bottom. The 
autochthones of Portland, the actual sons of the soil, chips of the old 
block, born and bred for centuries as a distinct people, with something 
stony and gritty in their very look—they themselves even are now for 
the most part earning their livelihood by the staple indigenous industry 
of exporting the island. Cubic acres of it have gone already, and cubic 
acres more are waiting on its quays, to help in adding an extra mile or 
so of streets to that vast agglomeration that Cobbett used to call the 
Wen, and ordinary prosaic people know as London. Surely the time 
has come for the historian of Portland to arise, before all that is left 
of it must be looked for in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in half a million 
other assorted buildings and public works in all quarters of the United 
Kingdom. It will not die without at least becoming its own cenotaph : 
and of it we may say as was said of its arch-destroyer, Wren, “ Si 
monumentum queris, circumspice.” 

The best general idea of Portland as it exists at the present day can 
be got by looking at its outline from the great West Bay, anywhere be- 
tween the Cobb at Lyme Regis and Bridport Harbour. Seen in this, its 
most characteristic aspect, it appears like a huge wedge or cuneiform mass 
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of rock, laid flat upon the water, with its blunt thick end turned toward 
the mainland, and its tapering point shelving regularly with a gradual 
declivity towards the Bill and the open Channel. The view most familiar 
to tourists, however, is that from the fort on the Nothe at Weymouth, 
where it shows its blunt high broadside alone to the spectator opposite ; 
and in this aspect we lose entirely the tapering contour, which forms 
the true rationale and raison détre of Portland’s whole past history. 
Briefly to describe its general features, as a preparation for the annals of 
its origin, I may say that the island consists of a great block of stone, 
tilted up gently from its southern extremity at the Bill, where it rises 
only twenty feet above sea level, to its northern summit at the Verne 
fort, where it towers to a height of nearly five hundred feet above the 
surface of the glassy bay at its feet. From end to end the slope is 
gradual and almost unbroken, so that from the top of the Verne ram- 
parts you look down over every acre of the main plateau, spread like a 
single shelving terrace or inclined plane before your eyes. Only at the 
sides, where a few landslips have tumbled about the strata in wild 
confusion and formed a couple of ragged undercliffs, is there any 
deviation from the general bleak monotony of the sloping surface. 
Elsewhere, all the winds of heaven blow evenly and uninterruptedly 
across the open plateau, and not a hill, dale, or copse gives on any hand 
a single coign of shelter from their piercing onslaught. Portland is one of 
the strangest and literally most outlandish nooks in all England—a bit 
of some other and sterner land sorted incongruously with our own gentle 
Dorsetshire uplands: it is interesting by virtue of its very ugliness; 
but even its warmest admirer could hardly assert that it has any the 
faintest pretension to beauty or variety of outline. 

In geographical contour, as one sees it upon the map, the island has a 
roughly triangular shape, its base facing Weymouth and the mainland, 
while its apex lies at the Bill of Portland, that is to say the actual 
rocky point by the lighthouses at the south end. The greatest length, 
from north to south, is four miles and a half; the greatest width, from 
east to west, a mile and three-quarters. But though always called an 
island in ordinary parlance, and practically such to the present day, it 
is, according to strict geographical definition, a peninsula, being united 
to the Dorset main by that famous barrier, the Chesil Beach, a vast 
shingle bank, of whose origin I shall have much to say a little later on. 
This enormous natural breakwater, as everybody knows, does not join 
the opposite shore at once, but runs on, in a graceful curve, for ten miles 
westward to Abbotsbury, where it reaches the mainland, and then 
continues as an ordinary beach of exceptional size as far as Bridport 
Harbour. From Portland to Abbotsbury, it is divided from the coast- 
line by a sort of backwater or lagoon—a Haff, as they say on the Baltic— 
known by the good old English name of the Fleet, so that it runs for ten 
miles with the open sea on one hand, and this isolated arm or branch on 
the other. There is no physical feature in all England which has given 
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rise to more discussion among geologists as to its origin and nature 
than this extraordinary natural breakwater, which keeps the waves of the 
Channel out of Weymouth Bay, and gives Portland Roads their entire 
value as a harbour of refuge for vessels drifting before violent storms up 
the turbulent waterway from the open Atlantic. 

And now, after this brief geographical description of Portland as it 
actually is, let us go back to get at the previous question, how it came 
to be so. And first of all, let us consider how the materials of which it 
is composed were originally accumulated in their existing positions. 

No portion of the matter now forming the Isle of Portland is earlier 
in date than the oolitic period. Of course I do not mean to assert that 
the actual atoms of which the block is composed then for the first time 
came into being ; but it was then that they were first gathered together 
from the wear and tear of older rocks, and deposited in something like 
their modern arrangement at the same point of earth which they still 
occupy. ‘The floor or base of the island consists of Kimmeridge clay, so 
that we need not here deal with any period of time earlier than that at 
which this clay was accumulated on the bottom of an ooliticsea. About 
half-way through the great secondary son of our earth’s history, then, 
long before any of the animals or plants which now occupy its surface had 
begun to be developed in their existing forms, the branch of an ancient 
Atlantic spread like a primeval Mediterranean over a large part of 
France, England, and Central Europe, including the English Channel, 
and with it the site of the future Portland. In the hollows of its 
bottom, in this district at least, there gathered for many ages a deep muddy 
deposit, washed down into its centre by the tawny streams of many a for- 
gotten Nile or Tiber. For how long a time this state of things continued 
we can form some vague conception from the fact that the bed of mud, now 
stiffened into clay, has a total depth from top to bottom of six hundred 
feet. In other words, the mud went on accumulating slowly and 
steadily in the central basin until it had attained that enormous thick- 
ness. In the sea above it, great saurians swarmed like sharks in our 
own tropics; and their vertebre are still discovered in this useless 
fundamental layer of the Portland block at the present day. Ammonites 
of various kinds also sailed upon the surface, and oyster-beds gathered 
thickly in the shoals and banks above the congenial ooze. Shells of 
many other mollusks, needles of belemnites, spines of early sea-urchins, 
and tubes of calcareous worms are found in fair numbers in this 
Kimmeridge clay, either at Portland itself, or in the cliffs near Sandsfoot 
Castle on the opposite mainland. How the beds came afterwards to 
be thus elevated high and dry to their. present position is a question with 
which we shall have to concern ourselves a little later. 

If Portland were all made up of Kimmeridge clay, however, it would 
be a place of very little importance or interest; for it is a totally different 
formation that gives the island its economical value and its geographical 
features, Indeed, for the matter of that, if Portland had been all Kim- 
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meridge clay, there would be no Portland at all now-a-days to write about; 
for the whole place would long since have been washed away by the 
ceaseless beating of the Channel waves on so soft a material. But after 
the regular level floor of oozy mud had been deposited on the bottom of 
the upper oolitic sea, some new change of conditions, due doubtless to 
slow secular changes in the elevation of the continents and the distribu- 
tion of land and water, caused an alteration in the nature of the material 
laid down on the site of Portland and the surrounding region. Instead 
of mud, a thick layer of sand began to be washed down on top of the 
Kimmeridge clay. This sand now forms the lowest of what are distine- 
tively known as the Portland beds: it was deposited as a loose silt of a 
bluish-grey colour, inclosing little nodules of green earth ; but it has since 
been consolidated into a hard compact sandstone by the pressure of the 
superincumbent masses or the upward thrust of later elevating energies. 
Such a condition of things continued for a sufficient time to allow some 
eighty feet thickness of sand to cover the soft mud flooring. But even as 
yet we have not got to the stone that gives Portland its chief modern im- 
portance. These hard “ merchantable” beds were accumulated above the 
sandstone, but like it at the bottom of a deep sea. The lowest and oldest 
of them consists of an impure cherty limestone, unfit for building pur- 
poses, and mixed with little bits of ragged flint. It has a thickness of 
forty feet. Above it, however, another set of layers gathered on the 
bottom, composed of finer materials, which have hardened under pressure 
into a good workable building stone. The earliest of these valuable 
layers, the base bed or lower tier, consists of a delicate white freestone, 
soft enough to be employed for ornamental work, and eight feet in thick- 
ness; for one may generally observe that the good things of this world 
are small and scanty, while the useless or bad ones are abundant and 
flourishing. Above it, a second useful deposit gathered to the same 
depth, and this now bears the name of the whit bed or upper tier. It is 
the best Portland stone, and the one at present most generally quarried, 
» though here I am certainly anticipating a few million years or so. 
Finally, above them all, a shallow layer of somewhat different material, 
only three feet and a half in thickness, was deposited as the last effort of 
the upper oolitic sea ; and this final layer now bears among the quarry- 
men the curious name of the roach. 

All these special Portland beds, originally deposited over a consider- 
able district on every side, were of strictly marine origin. Ammonites, 
cockle shells, oysters, and mussels, all of course of very antiquated types, 
are found in the underlying Portland sands: the lower limestone yields 
somewhat similar forms ; in the two building beds (the lower and upper 
tiers) fossils are comparatively rare, which”partly’gives the stone its 
value; but in the roach, casts of mollusks are so abundant that the 
whole layer consists of little more than a shell-bank concreted into 
a mass with plastic matter. Throughout the whole period, great 
gaurians continued to flap their ungainly paddles above the site of 
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Portland; and corals grew abundantly in what is now the basin of the 
West Bay. 

At the close of the oolitic epoch, however, a great change came over 
the conditions of this portion of the English Channel. So far, there 
had been alterations of relative level, and variations in the nature 
of the sediment that gathered on the bottom: mud had given way to 
sand, and sand to fine siliceous detritus; but the whole district had 
remained permanently submarine during the vast ages which must have 
gone to the accumulation of some eight or nine hundred feet of solid 
material on the floor of the oolitic ocean. Now, however, a vaster 
movement of the earth gradually took place, and elevated the future 
Portland for a while high above the level of the surrounding sea. Dry 
land temporarily usurped the place of water; and when I say tempo- 
rarily, I should like to explain that Iam using the word in a Pickwickian 
and geological sense, to embrace an interval of a few thousand centuries 
or so. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that this was by no 
means the final elevation to which Portland owes its present position ; it 
was merely a preparatory effort on the part of nature, to be followed by 
long submergences, of which here at least no record now remains. We 
can mark the gradual rise of the district, first by the occurrence of the 
shell-bank known as the roach, and then by the band of dirt separating 
the Portland beds from the Purbeck formation which now caps the back 
of the island. These Purbeck layers themselves are all of terrestrial or 
freshwater origin. During the long period which they represent, Port- 
land and the surrounding districts lay high and dry as part of the 
great European continent ; being sometimes covered by thick subtropical 
forests, and sometimes included in the bed of a vast inland lake, an 
Ontario or Superior of the secondary age. Memorials of both stages are 
left at intervals in successive strata, for the district was more than once 
during this epoch a wild jungle, and more than once a freshwater sea. 

Of the Purbeck forests in the Isle of Portland, we get the best 
remains in the so-called dirt-bely, These curious layers consist of the 
actual surface of the ground in which the trees grew, with the stumps 
and roots still standing in their natural positions on that very ancient 
soil. Of course the wood itself is turned into stone, but the form and 
character of the tissues and leaves is still accurately preserved for us. 
Some of the trees were cycads, small palm-like tropical species, like the 
zamias of our own conservatories ; others were pines of extinct sorts, all 
requiring a warmer climate than that of Britain at the present day. 
They have been fortunately preserved for us im situ, as they grew, by 
the fact that when the forests were gently and gradually submerged be- 
neath the waters of the lake, the trees fell into the marshy bottom, and 
both trunks and stumps, with the soil in which they had grown, were 
then slowly covered up by a thin layer of lacustrine mud. As a conse- 
quence of these frequent changes, which are much like those still occurring 
in tropical bogs and lagoons, the Purbeck formations consist of numerous 
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alternating shallow layers, with the stumps of the terrestrial dirt-beds 
penetrating (or rather surrounded by) the freshwater muds and slates, 
On the Isle of Portland, taking them in historical or ascending order, 
they run as follows: First and lowest comes the skull-cap, so called by 
the quarrymen (whose nomenclature is strictly practical) because it fits 
tightly just above the Portland building stone. It is a cream-coloured 
freshwater limestone ; and its thickness is about two feet. Next comes 
the lower dirt-bed, with a few cycads, but no pines. Above this lies 
the top cap, a hard and troublesome bed to clear away, consisting of 
freshwater rock with a flinty texture. Then we arrive at the great or 
upper dirt-bed, a mass of old soil about a foot thick, full of cycads and 
pine-stumps, with their roots still firmly fixed in the ground where they 
grew. Above this, again, we get the soft burr, a lake sediment which 
envelops and preserves our fossil trunks ; followed by the aish, a slaty 
lake deposit ; the clay parting, the bacon tier, the dirt seam, and last of 
all the slate, a hard layer, some ten or fifteen feet thick, and shivered 
into small flat pieces about an inch through.* 

Now, supposing for a moment we consider the history of Portland to 
have been finally arrested at this Purbeck stage, let us see (by way of 
recapitulation of these ugly geological facts) what alternations of deposits 
we should find upon it, if we wanted to dig down and discover what our 
island was made of. On the top, we should find a thick layer of slate, 
which would be of no use to us in any way, spreading horizontally over 
the whole extent of our ideally level island, and forming throughout its 
surface layer. Digging through this, we should come, one after another, 
on the dirt-beds and their intervening freshwater stone deposits. At last, 
we should get to the bottom of the Purbeck strata at the skull-cap, and we 
should then arrive at two layers of excellent building stone, the Portland 
beds. If we were practical men, in search of freestone, we should pro- 
bably stop there ; but if we wanted water we should have to go down 
lower, through the under-layer of limestone and the Portland sands, till 
at last we reached the impermeable stratum of the Kimmeridge clay. 
There we should attain the floor of our imaginary land, beneath which 
we should come upon still earlier strata, of no concern to us in this present 
inquiry. Asa matter of fact, that is pretty much the arrangement of 
strata that the Portland quarryman actually finds, though he finds them 
tilted up at an acute angle instead of lying horizontally in the position 
in which they were originally deposited. 

But there is a vast historical gap, not to be so lightly traversed, 
between the Purbeck epoch and the modern quarryman. The real 
annals of Portland do not stop short abruptly with the freshwater lake 
deposits. Though no other and later remains now cap the top of the 
Verne fortifications, we know, by the analogy of the same formations 
on the mainland, that a great series of subsequent sediments was super- 





* Iowe many acknowledgments for these details to Mr, Damon's “ Geology of 
Weymouth,” 
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imposed for ages on the Purbeck beds. The dry land of that era sank 
once more beneath the cretaceous seas; it received a thick deposit of 
greensand, of marl, and of chalk ; and it was then a second time uplifted 
for many ages above the surrounding waves. Submerged again under 
the tertiary Mediterranean, it was coated with a deep bed of London 
clay and other eocene deposits, like those which still overlie the chalk in 
the Thames valley. Thus, by the close of the eocene period, what is 
now the actual mass of Portland must have been covered several hundred 
feet deep by later sediments, of which the chalk was by far the thickest 
and most important. How is it that those deposits are not there still ? 
Well, the answer is, they have all been worn away. Tossed about and 
contorted by later elevating energies or depressing forces, they have first 
been dislocated and loosened in certain parts, and afterwards disinte- 
grated, partly by the rain or the drainage, and partly by the crumbling 
action of the air. This denudation of the later deposits has taken place 
at different times, and has proceeded with different degrees of energy in 
various places. For example, in the interval which elapsed between the 
deposition of the chalk and that of the eocene, the chalk surface itself 
underwent much erosion ; for the lower eocene lies upon it unconformably 
(to use the technical language of geology), that is to say, the upper sur- 
face of the chalk is much worn down into hills and valleys, and over 
these hills and valleys the eocene beds are deposited irrespectively of the 
underlying layer, exactly as would happen if one of our own land sur- 
faces were now to be buried beneath a sediment-forming sea. On the 
other hand, the chalk still remains undemolished at Lulworth Cove, 
within sight of Portland, and forms, in fact, the backbone of Dorset- 
shire, covering throughout most of its length the various Purbeck and 
oolitic strata. It is only in a long, narrow belt between the chalk 
downs and the sea that denudation has proceeded so far as to uncover 
the Portland stone, the Kimmeridge clay, and even the forest marble 
which lies beneath them. 

Now we cannot exactly say when the greater part of this denudation 
really took place, but we have very good grounds for believing that most 
of the superincumbent matter was removed during a period intervening 
between the eocene era and the great glacial epoch. And the causes 
which brought it about are also closely connected with the elevation of 
Portland above the sea, the tilting up of the strata into their present 
position, and the formation of the island as a distinct geographical 
entity; so that I think we may fairly go into the question of their 
action here, as a fundamental point in the history of the peninsula. At 
some time or other, and, as I shall show hereafter, at some time subse- 
quent to the eocene period, a great upheaving power began to disturb 
the naturally horizontal beds of the Portland and Weymouth district. 
This power acted in such a way that its central line of upheaval (or 
crumpling) lay a little way inland from Weymouth ; and it tilted up or 
arched the strata at this point so that they formed a sort of dome in the 
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centre, falling away from it on either side to north and south. Imagine 
to yourself all the strata lying horizontally, one on top of the other, like 
patterns of cloth in a tailor’s sample book. Now imagine a thrust from 
beneath (or from one side) arching these horizontal sheets upward ; and 
then again remember that just in the centre the strata (being solid and 
comparatively inelastic) must surely crack and crumble under the ex- 
pansive energy ; and what will then happen? Clearly, the central boss, 
which ought to be highest, being most broken and dislocated by the 
thrust, will wear away soonest, and we shall get the lowest strata ex- 
posed there, with the higher strata on each side of them, exactly as if 
one were to cut away the top of the arch in the tailor’s pattern book. 
And this is just what we find to be the case at Portland. The strata 
rise obliquely at a gentle angle from the sea-level, being tilted north- 
ward ; they then get cut off by denudation, one after another, as we 
move inland; and they reappear again in the same order, only with the 
opposite slope, beyond the central belt of forest marble which marks the 
line of upheaval. A similar upheaval has operated for many miles along 
the South Coast, throwing up everywhere older deposits side by side 
with the chalk, and no doubt so indirectly contributing to the formation 
of the English Channel. 

But why should we date this upheaval later than the eocene period ? 
For this reason. Not only did the elevating force arch and disturb the 
previously horizontal strata, but it also lifted them all up bodily, so that 
at a certain point, or rather along a certain line, the connection with 
the remainder of the strata to northward snapped off short, and the lower 
strata were raised like a wall against the upper ones. The effect of this 
would be that we might get a mass of Kimmeridge clay or of Portland 
stone brought up side by side with a mass of undisturbed chalk. Such 
lines of disruption are known as faults, because, if we are following up 
any particular stratum (say a coal seam), when we get to the fault the 
seam disappears, and has to be looked for at a certain depth above or 
below the line of disruption. Now, a great line of this description, 
known as the Ridgeway fault, stretches right across the face of Dorset- 
shire, at the foot of the chalk downs, and brings the oolitic or Purbeck 
strata up to the level of the chalk to the north of them. Several other 
minor faults dislocate the whole set of beds between the downs and the 
sea; and there can be little or no doubt that they are immediately con- 
nected with the upheaving energy which tilted and inclined the entire 
body of rocks around Portland and Weymouth. But as the Ridgeway 
fault continues on to the Isle of Wight, where it also affects the eocene 
strata, it must be later in date than the eocene period. On the other 
hand, it is almost certainly earlier than the pleistocene ; and we may 
fairly conjecture that the miocene represents the time when this great 
but slow upheaving action thrust the Portland beds, with their super- 
incumbent chalk and eocene deposits, high above the level of the sea. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins has shown grounds for believing that during 
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the miocene epoch the bed of the English Channel was dry Jand, and the 
British Isles formed part of the European continent. It was probably 
during this period and the pliocene, therefore, that the London clay and 
the chalk, dislocated by the faults and crumbled by the gradual up- 
heaval, got worn away, at least in great part, from the subjacent Purbeck 
beds and Portland stone. We know that in some cases at least the 
miocene surface of England stood two or three thousand feet above its 
present level, and that denudation since that time has sufficed to wear 
away that enormous mass of superincumbent material. We may be 
justified in concluding, therefore, that at the opening of the miocene 
period the Weymouth and Portland district rose like a hill range, with 
the line now occupied by the forest marble for its centre; but that by 
the close of the pliocene period it had been denuded very nearly down to 
its existing level. 

At what exact moment Portland first became a real island (as it 
once did become) I shall not attempt to decide. But we know that about 
the beginning of the recent period, that is to say, after the mammoths 
who left their tusks on the soil of the island had ceased to exist, the bed 
of the English Channel was slowly lowered, till the sea joined the Ger- 
man Ocean at the Straits of Dover, thus completely insulating Britain 
from the Continent. When this great but gradual change took place, 
the waves began to attack the shores of Portland.* They found the 
rocks here so disposed that they could not fail to assume their present 
contour and configuration. All round, the sea slowly attacked the soft 
layers of Kimmeridge clay, chalk, and lias, which formed the cliffs to 
east or west, and so ate out the two great Dorsetshire bights, which 
stretch on either side of the central boss at Portland. But just here, 
the elevating forces had brought the right strata for endurance to the 
proper angle. At the Bill, the hard layers of Portland stone, capped 
with their coverlet of Purbeck beds, rise gently from the sea level, and 
slope inland with an upward rise to near the Verne quarries, Against 
their solid masses the sea beats in vain ; or rather, it works so slowly at 
its destructive task that ages yet must intervene before the whole of the 
island is washed away. A little farther north, the Portland sands appear 
above the high-tide mark ; and then the Kimmeridge clay. Where that 
soft layer fronted the waves, however, mischief was sure to occur ; and 
there, sure enough, the sea cut out a passage for itself between the clay 
of the island and the clay near Sandsfoot Castle, on the mainland oppo- 
site. First it made an isthmus of the connecting bit, and then it wore 
a channel right across it. Through this channel the sea rushed at last, 
after centuries of gradual mining, and cut off Portland completely from 
the mainland, just as the Solent still cuts off the Isle of Wight from the 
opposite Hampshire coast. If the history of Portland had stopped short 





* I purposely omit, as foreign to our present purpose, the complicated changes of 
level during the pleistocene period. 
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there, it would have been really what it is still called, an island in fact 
as well as in name. 

But its history did not stop short there ; we have now to reckon with 
the Chesil Bank. For a while, Portland stood out alone in the Channel, 
a long, sloping mass of barren rock, the one last insulated survivor of 
the submerged land. But as time rolled on, the sea began to undo its 
own work, and to make the island a peninsula once more. The problem 
of the Chesil is a hard one to unfold, but we owe its final solution to 
Professor Prestwich. It has long been observed that the pebbles are 
largest at the Portland end; that they sink to small gravel at Abbots- 
bury; and that they give place to sand at Burton Bradstock. It was 
also satisfactorily shown by Sir John Coode that the individual pebbles 
are derived from the coast to westward, some of them being identical 
with the flints from the chalk cliffs near Beer, and others being due to 
the earlier strata at Budleigh Salterton and at Aylesbeere Hill. But if 
they came direct from westward, one would naturally expect to find that 
the biggest pebbles had got as far as Bridport only, that the gravel had 
reached Abbotsbury, and that sand alone had travelled as far as Port- 
land. Instead of this, we find the exactly opposite state of things. 
Professor Prestwich, however, has shown that the pebbles are not 
directly derived from the west, but that they were first piled up on a 
beach which extended farther to sea than our existing land. This beach 
was afterwards raised high and dry by some elevating energy; and a 
portion of it still exists as a “raised beach” on Portland. As the waves 
of the newer sea again attacked and demolished the cliffs on which the 
raised beach rested, they redeposited the hard, siliceous material along 
the line of the Chesil, carrying the biggest bits only a mile or so to 
westward, heaping the middle-sized fragments half-way, and rolling the 
sand as far off as Burton Bradstock. 

Why the pebbles should have been deposited here at all is a separate 
question. It finds an easy answer in the peculiarity of the geological 
position. The sea would wash away readily enough that part of the 
Kimmeridge clay which lay above water ; but against that part which 
lay beneath the level of the surface-waves it was comparatively power- 
less; and so a ledge of clay stretched (and still stretches) at a few feet 
beneath high-tide mark from Portland to the mainland. Along this 
ledge or reef the shingle washed from the raised beach began to accu- 
mulate, and kept on accumulating in a regular curve as the tide and the 
back-currents drove it gradually westward, till at last it formed a high 
barrier, uniting Portland with the Abbotsbury coast, and separating the 
bay on the outside from the Fleet and the Roads on its inner face. Its 
usual height is about 40 feet; its thickness, 200 yards. The word 
Chesil itself is old English for gravel, and the bank is now locally 
known rather by the modern equivalent of the Pebble Beach. Doubt- 
less, the area of the Fleet has been somewhat widened at a later date by 
the freshwater drainage from the neighbouring hills. 
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With this reunion of Portland Island to the mainland by the Chesil 
Bank, the geological history may be said to close, and the historical 
history to begin. Yet neither statement is quite literally true; for, on 
the one hand, the sea and the denuding agencies have since gone on 
working upon the cliffs and the plateau generally ; while, on the other 
hand, man must have inhabited the island, not only before its reunion 
with the Dorset coast, but even in all probability before its first sever- 
ance from the surrounding lands. So far as I know, no paleolithic 
implements have yet been discovered on Portland to prove the existence 
of the quaternary black fellows on the site of the island before or during 
the glacial epoch; but the bones and tusks of mammoths have been 
found there, and where the mammoth was, the palzolithic hunter pro- 
bably followed. At the opening of the strictly historical period, how- 
ever, we may picture Portland to ourselves as a bare wind-swept slope, 
tilting upward from the Bill to the Verne, and covered from end to end 
with a thin coating of seaside verdure. Under sea to the south of it, a 
great submerged bank, now known by the suggestive name of the 
Shambles, and marked by a warning lightship, continued the general 
line of upheaval beneath the waves. Between the Shambles and the 
point where the Portland rocks actually emerge at the Bill, the surging 
channel of the Race stood out as a perpetual menace to future navi- 
gation, That must have been the Portland of the earliest Celtic or 
Euskarian settlers ; a rocky, cliff-bound peninsula, practically islanded 
by the sea (for who would walk along the ten miles’ shingle of the 
Chesil ?), and bare of trees or vegetation, save only the most stunted 
herbage, gathering thinly over its shallow soil. 

Nevertheless, even here the Celtic tribesmen found a home. Around 
the summit of Verne Hill, before the modern fortifications came to mar 
its native bleakness, might be traced the double fosse of a prehistoric 
hill fortress, whither the people of the isle might drive up their women 
and their other cattle in case of invasion from the hostile Dorset men. 
Then, and for long ages after, the islanders were a race apart, great 
slingers of stones after the Balearic and insular fashion, holding little 
communication with the mainland opposite ; but one can easily believe 
that they were not often attacked, for their isolated position and the 
great height of their hill fort, together with the steepness of the cliffs on 
almost every side, must have made their little territory practically im- 
pregnable. Unhappily, recent improvements have improved the fosse 
off the face of the island, and early British Portland now remains with- 
out any witness save a few relics preserved by the military authorities 
in the improvised local museum. 

When the Roman came, of course his levelling arm did away at one 
blow with the independence of the Portlanders. Roads were the instru- 
ments by which he broke down local isolation everywhere; and a 
Roman road led from Cheswell to Verne Hill, which latter point is 
probably the Vindilis of the Antonine Itinerary. At any rate, the 
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conquerors certainly had a military station there ; for here, as elsewhere, 
we can notice how the self-same high places serve age after age for the 
British dun, the Roman castra, the medieval castle, and the modern 
English fort. At the spot called the Grove, on the east side, the exca- 
vation for the new fort brought to light a Roman cemetery, where the 
soldiers of the garrison must have been buried ; and a stone sarcophagus, 
together with some fragments of Samian ware, unearthed on the spot, 
may still be seen by the inquiring visitor. Near the south end of the 
island there was another cemetery, where coins, ornaments, and pottery 
have been discovered. The Roman or provincial population must have 
been considerable; and the first half of Portland, which still enshrines 
the Latin word portus, shows that the Roads were used even then as a 
commercial harbour for the produce of the mainland. It is interesting 
to note, too, that the villages already occupied their present sites, which 
were pre-ordained by the necessities of the water-supply. Water, 
indeed, is the great need of the island; for though an abundant source 
is afforded by the Kimmeridge clay, it is hard digging down to that 
subjacent stratum. Hence a well is an important thing in Portland, 
and to this day each hamlet clusters round a single pump, from which 
all the inhabitants draw their supply. The village names, like Fortune’s 
Well and Southwell, often bear witness to the raison d’étre of the little 
group. On the site of both there were Roman settlements, and the first 
half of the former name sounds suspiciously like a Roman survival. 
When the English of Wessex slowly overran the land of the Duro- 
triges, they must have conquered the Portus with the rest of the county ; 
and keeping its old Roman title still intact, they added to it their own 
word Land, and so formed the modern name of Portland. By that name 
it is early mentioned in the English Chronicle, at a time when, as I 
need hardly say, “ port ” was not yet a naturalised English word for a 
haven or harbour. It was here, too, at a later date, that the Danes 
first landed in Wessex, when the King’s Reeve at Dorchester rode to 
them, good easy man, not wotting that they were pirates, and would 
have driven them to the King’s Ham ; but they slew him. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, Portland, then a royal manor, remained a mere 
open sheep-feeding down; and on it unconscious human selection pro- 
duced the black-faced breed of sheep who still become famous in their 
death as Portland mutton. In Norman times, of course it could not 
escape the castle-building mania. William Rufus chose an isolated 
crag on the east cliffs of the island, with a natural moat formed by 
fissures on three sides of it, for the site of a rude but very solid keep, 
whose ivy-covered ruins still retain the name of Rufus’s Castle. The 
islanders, doubtless largely of Romanised Celtic blood, were also great 
fishermen, as they are to the present day; and I suppose they were 
wreckers as well, for the West Bay, the Shambles, and the Race must 
have supplied them amply with that “ devil’s providence” which forms 
proverbially the wrecker’s inheritance. In the time of Henry VIIL, 
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Leland, poor man, in the course of his itinerary over al] England, collecting 
a vast mass of material for a history of its antiquities, which drove him 
mad at last, gives an account of this agricultural and undesecrated 
Portland so quaint and characteristic that I shall make no apology for 
quoting it in full, with a few slight omissions. 


Portland (he says) has been of auncient tyme by all likelihod environid with the 
Se, and yet berith the Name of an Isle. It is eminent and hilly ground on the shore of 
it, and a great Plain in the midle of it. The Cumpace of it is counted to be about a 
seven miles ; but ifa man should cumpace it by the very rootes and depe shore, 
would mount to a ten miles. The Soil is somewhat stony ; and the Shore very rokky. 
The Isle is fruiteful of corn and gresse, and hath plenty of Sheepe. Ther be at this 
present tyme about an eighty housis in the Isle. Ther hath been almost as many 
mo, as it apperith by the ruines, Ther is but one Streat of houses in the Isle ; the 
residew be sparkelid. Ther is a Castelet or Pile not far from Streate, and is set ona 
high rokke, hard by the Se Cliffes, a little above the Est end of the Cherch. The 
Paroche Chereh (that is but one at this time in the Isle) is longe and sumwhat low, 
buildid in the hangging roots of an hill by the shore. This Cherch and Paroche is 
about a mile dim. to go the next way to it from the Kinges new Castelle in the Isle ; 
and to go to it by cumpace of the shore it is three miles or more. There be very few 
or utterly no Trees in the Isle saving the Elmes about the Chirch. There wold grow 
more, if they were ther plantid; yet is the Isle very bleke. The people bring Wood 
thither out of Wight and other places. They brenne also Cowe-dung dryed with the 
hete of the sun. The People of the Isle lyve most now by tillage, and sumwhat 
faulle from fishing. The people be good there in slyngging of stonys, and use it for 
defence of the Isle. They be politique enough in selling their commodities, and 
The Isle is the Kinges; and much of the land there is holden 


sumwhat avaritiose, 
of hym. 

The new castle to which Leland alludes still stands near the landing- 
place of the Weymouth steamers, and is now used as a modern residence, 
The islanders also still retain their “avaritiose” character, which is 
strikingly displayed in the matter of letting lodgings or selling fossils. 
In other respects, however, Leland’s Portland is now utterly a thing of 
the past. Even as he wrote, the time was beginning to approach when 
fishing and grazing were no longer to be the mainstay of the local trade. 
The era of expansion in England generally was setting in ; and with the 
new Italian style of domestic architecture, which was filling London with 
great houses of the nobility, 2 demand for good workable freestone began 
to arise. The line of great palaces which once fringed the river front of 
the Strand was the visible mark of the change in town; while in the 
country, mansions like Knowle and Audley End were rapidly taking the 
place of the gloomy medieval castle. Now, it is a commonplace of 
geology that most of the best workable building-stone in England comes 
from the oolitic strata, midway in hardness as they are between the very 
solid igneous rocks or the very compressed primary deposits, on the one 
hand, and the loose texture of the chalk and the tertiary sandstones, on 
the other. And among these oolitic stones there is none better than 
that of the Portland beds, which actually come to the surface at the 
Verne quarries. How early the virtues of Portland stone began to be 
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noised abroad I do not know, but certainly as early as the days of 
James I. it was chosen by Inigo Jones for his great work of the Ban- 
queting Hall at Whitehall, as well as for many of his chief archi- 
tectural defacements on ancient abbeys and castles. From that time 
forth, it has been employed for almost all our greatest public buildings. 
Wren, who was member for Weymouth, showed his gratitude by using 
up the island to build St. Paul’s. Goldsmiths’ Hall, the Reform Club, 
and Pall Mall generally, all represent isolated bits of poor dilapidated 
Portland ; while other fractions of it are now scattered over every part 
of England, especially wherever water carriage is possible. 

The quarrying necessitated by these immense works has laid bare a 
vast portion of the plateau. As long ago as 1839, the annual consump- 
tion amounted to one acre of good stone; and ever since that time the 
quarrymen and the tramways have been busily removing the remainder 
of the merchantable crust. Then, to complete the destruction, came the 
establishment of the prison, with its consequence the Breakwater. This 
important work was begun in 1847, and it consists of two great arms. 
One of them is connected with the mainland, and runs out to sea for 
about 1,800 feet ; then an opening is left for ships, 400 feet wide ; and 
beyond this stretches the main breakwater, 6,000 feet long. Many 
other piers or barriers elsewhere are built of Portland stone ; so that the 
island, itself with the Chesil Bank a great breakwater for Portland 
Roads, has been broken up not only to afford more security to its own 
harbour, but also to produce other new harbours elsewhere. Last of all 
came’ the Verne fortifications to complete the havoc; so that at the 
present day Portland, naturally bleak and barren by its very situation, 
has developed into the most sullen, gloomy, woe-begone, and desolate 
spot even in our modern desecrated and industrialised England. 

Of course our own century is good for nothing if not for communi- 
cations ; and so the visitor can get easily enough to Portland now by 
land or water. The railway from Weymouth has long broken down the 
isolation of the place; a road at its side crosses the Smallmouth or exit 
of the Fleet by a bridge; and steamers ply to and fro many times daily. 
The islanders have ceased to be a race apart, and have been largely re- 
inforced by intrusive “foreigners” from the Dorset main. As you pass 
across in one of the little steamboats, you see in front of you the high, 
blunt end of the island, one mass of débris, and the breakwater stretching 
its long, gaunt arms across the mouth of the Roads. To the left, the 
long range of the Dorset downs stretches away past Lulworth and the 
Isle of Purbeck to St. Aldhelm’s Head ; to the right, the Chesil Bank 
bounds the view over the great West Bay. As you land, you pass 
by Henry VIII.’s “new castelle,” a low block-house with little pic- 
turesqueness, surrounded by some of the few trees in the island, under 
shelter of the neighbouring Chesil. Making for the summit of the 
great beach, you see the whole long curve of its course towards the 
Abbotsbury hills, and observe the curious contour of its own formation. 
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On the land side, here represented by the Roads, it is a steep pull to the 
top; looking seaward into the West Bay, the bank descends first to a 
sort of deep fosse or round-bottomed trough, and then rises again into 
a minor outer barrier, whence it falls sheer and precipitous into the 
waves of the bay. This arrangement is continued for miles in a long 
parallel arch, with all the regularity of a human military work. It 
results, of course, from the action of the sea, the breakers pitching over 
first into the hollow trough, and then dragging back some of the pebbles 
with the undertow to form the outer barrier. In very great storms the 
billows rise above the main ridge itself, and shower a perfect cannonade 
of shingle on to the far side. Close in to shore the water is very deep, 
for the bank does not shelve, but dips suddenly into the hollow of the 
channel. Hence the spot is a very dangerous one for ships. If driven 
up here before the wind, vessel and men are dashed helplessly against 
the shingle; and it is impossible for the sailors to get foothold or 
to clutch at any fixed thing in the midst of the infinite flux of waves 
and pebbles. Seafaring folk know the place by the suggestive name of 
Deadman’s Bay. ‘There is only one little cove, close under the cliffs of 
Portland, where the shore shelves slightly, and where it is possible to 
ground a vessel while the men swim for their lives. During very heavy 
weather, the recoil of the waves sometimes lays bare for a time the blue 
substratum of Kimmeridge clay on which the shingle has accumulated. 
From the Chesil, a road leads up the face of the hill to the summit 
of the plateau, passing through the stony-looking modern villages ‘of 
Chesilton and Fortune’s Well. Near the top a panorama opens over 
sea_and land, disclosing the whole curve of the shingle beach, the zig- 
zagging coast-line of the Fleet within it, and the two seas in Portland 
Roads and in the West Bay. The plateau itself, at the north end at 
least, is one gloomy scene of utter desolation; no green anywhere; all 
the prospect is of stone, stony. First come the great batteries of Fort 
Victoria ; and beyond them lies the area which the convicts are slowly 
engaged in levelling off to allow a free sweep for the charges from its big 
guns. On every side the ground is covered by trams full of stone, or 
littered with slate and rubbish from the top beds and the refuse of the 
quarries. The main road down the centre of the island leads through 
two or three more stony hamlets, for wood is an almost unknown 
luxury, to the great, gaunt, unfinished stone church of St. George’s— 
an eighteenth century effort of the darkest type. This, the later parish 
church of the island, replaces Leland’s building on the east shore, ruined 
by a landslip at a spot which still bears the name of Church Hope. 
Quarries on either hand Jie sunk deep into the roots of the island, and 
between them the road runs on a sort of artificial isthmus left by the 
excavations on either hand. The very ornaments and curiosities are of 
stone—a petrified tree fixed up against the side of a cottage, or a set of 
ammonites worked fantastically into a garden wall, if that be a garden 
which has no living thing within it. Dust and grit are the prevailing 
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elements ; no trees, no greenery, no life, save that of grimy convicts and 
equally grimy quarrymen. [Beyond all, the grey channel, and the white 
lines that mark the Race or the sunken bank of the Shambles. 

Towards the south end, the scenery (if you can call it such) improves 
a little ; for here, at least, one can see Portland in its original bleakness 
and blankness, before its bowels were ruthlessly rifled by the hand of 
man. A sprinkling of cultivation begins to appear, and there is a good 
deal of land down in sheep grazing. The place of hedges is taken by 
stone walls, built of the upper slaty bed of the Purbeck ; while instead 
of gates the unsophisticated islander leaves a gap in the wall, which he 
fills in loosely with round boulders, removing and replacing them by 
hand to admit the sheep or the farmer’s cart. The fields are all long and 
narrow rectangles, so as to afford the maximum of shelter from the wind 
to the cowering flock. At the southern extremity the cliffs grow lower, 
but bolder ; for here the Portland stone itself is exposed to the full fury 
of the sea. Many caverns are hollowed out of the naked rock, through 
one of which, worn into a blowhole, the sea spouts with a noise like an 
explosion. Two lighthouses warn vessels off the dangers of the Bill, and 
with the lightship on the Shambles help to guard the narrow passage of 
the Race. Among the scanty herbage of this southern point the black- 
faced ewes still find a congenial pabulum, and in the fields the old 
indigenous flora—including the Portland spurge and other rarer plants 
—-still manages to drag on feebly a precarious existence. 

There is just one point on the island, however, which has succeeded 
in attaining something like beauty and romance of situation. Midway 
along the east shore, where the soft Kimmeridge clay underlying the 
Portland beds is exposed to the lapping of the Channel waves, a series 
of founders or landslips, caused by the undermining of the solid strata, 
bas tossed about the superincumbent rocks into a tangled undercliff of 
rugged fragments. Here, by the little cove of Church Hope, a narrow 
lane leads to the ivy-covered keep of Rufus’s Castle, still perched upon 
its moated crag; while beyond it, from the edge of the cliff, you look 
down over the slight remains of the old church, backed by a long line 
of tumbled and lichen-grown masses. A few trees, under shelter of the 
chine (descendants perhaps of Leland’s elms), form a pretty background 
of verdure, in the midst of which rise the modern battlements of Penn- 
sylvania Castle, built by a great-grandson of William Penn, and justifying 
its name by its possession of the one grove that Portland can boast of. 
From this solitary oasis the cliff-path leads back through the prison 
precincts, and you find yourself once more in the desolate Petrea of the 
island. That is, in brief, a picture of the Portland that now is; and 
that, in still briefer outline, is the past history which has led to its 
being so. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERUIVAL. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Errre at Home. 





Ss a ‘THAT same evening 
Rachel, wrapped, in 
white shawl, was lean” 
ing on the balcony, look- 
ing out. Behind her was 
the lighted room, and 
Laura’s figure at the 
piano, swaying a little 
: : as she played. Outside 
smecmecmzc the sea was dusky and 
=) wide, and, in the dim 
light, only the onward 
movement of the water 
was visible. It was 
ridged yet not rough, 
glassy and dark, break- 
ing softly at some dis- 
tance from the shore, in 
pale ripples of foam. One 
Ss would have said that the 
vast bulk of ocean, driven landward by some sombre and concentrated 
impulse, was instinct with stealthy life. 

Young Lauriston Brett came out, and she made way for him. To 
her thoughts, preoccupied with another presence, he looked very slim and 
boyish as he stood by her side, softly whistling an accompaniment to his 
cousin’s playing. Laura, having exhausted the flatness of the place in 
her humorous descriptions, was now expressing its dreariness in melan- 
choly music, more suitable to those dusky level shores than she herself 
quite realised. Dick stopped his whistling as Rachel looked up. The 
light from within fell on her face, her eyes seemed to have something of 
the shadowy mystery of the deep in them. 

“ Don’t you like this?” she said. “ Does not the sea seem boundless ? 
And how smalland shrunken the coast is! Doesn’t it look as if the water 
were coming on and on to take us unawares ? Listen to the soft, rushing 
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noise it makes on the shingle and sand. Those black waves are flowing 
over all Will’s walls and mounds; they are gone, you couldn’t find a 
trace of them. Poor Will, how hard he worked! Don’t you feel as if 
the tide might rise a little higher, and put out that row of twinkling 
gaslights, and pour over these toy houses of ours just as easily ?” 

“ And sweep us all away, holidaymakers and shopkeepers, parson 
and clerk, and vestry and town crier,” said Dick. “It looks like it, but 
I don’t think it will.” 

“ No, I don’t think it will, to-night. But some day when the dark- 
ness comes.” She paused, laughing a little. ‘Do you know,” she 
said, “I have a fancy that haunts me. I think of all the shadows and 


mystery in the world, all that is terrible, and wonderful, and unknown, 


as a great tide which ebbs and flows. Sometimes it shrinks into the dis- 
tance, as the sea did this afternoon, till it is nothing but a far-away line, 
and thé busy commonplace life is everywhere, so that one cannot escape 
from it. And at other times it comes rolling in, in great unfathomable 
waves of darkness, till Life seems like a little island in infinite space, 
and one is dizzy with wonder and awe. And so it ebbs and flows; but 
some day it will rise just a little higher, and my tiny spark of fire at its 
edge will be quenched in an instant.” 

She spoke very softly, as she nearly always did, but it was the soft- 
ness of a voice which had strength and fulness behind it. 

“T think I understand,” said Dick. ‘“ Do you feel like that to-night ?” 

“ Notespecially. But the sea to-night is like the picture of my dream.” 

They were silent, listening to the silver notes of Laura’s music, and 
watching the long, rolling waves which in the distance were not to be 
distinguished from the gloom of the cloud-hung sky. Presently Rachel 
said, “I have a right to be melancholy this evening. I have promised 
to destroy a remembrance—an illusion I suppose it is—with my eyes 
open. I am going to spoil the prettiest memory I possess.” 

Dick had arrived at the point when one is apt to be greatly impressed 
by the loss of illusions, as a solemn and poetical fact. (This state of 
mind serves as evidence of growing old till one ceases to be so much im- 
pressed, when it may perhaps bear a different meaning.) It was natural, 
therefore, that he should exclaim, “‘ But that is murder!” 

“ Hardly,” said Rachel. “ There is so little life leftin it now! When 
one suspects that a memory can be spoiled, it is done—-almost ! ” 

“ But not quite.” 

“Not quite, perhaps. I had a schoolgirl friend, and I had only one. 
We have been parted for years, utterly parted, without so much asa 
word or a sign, and I have kept her in my heart all the time. And 
now we are going to meet, and I feel as if the real parting would be 
then. It is very foolish; but I think not quite so foolish as it sounds, 
for I have loved her as she was, and I feel that we must both be changed. 
I think I even understand what the change in her must be, and how it 
will disturb the little picture that has been so dear to me.” 
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*That’s like Alfred de Musset. Do you recollect how he went to 
his friends’ door, and then turned back and never saw them again, because 
he was afraid he might brush the bloom off his remembrance of them ? 
It’s true,” said Dick thoughtfully, “that if one kept away from the 
people one had liked because one had liked them, and from the people 
one hadn’t liked because one hadn’t liked them, it would limit the num- 
ber of one’s acquaintances. Still, if you feel like that, why don’t you run 
away from your friend?” 

“On the contrary, I must run to her. She is poor and in difficulties ; 
and if I stay away, what will she think of me?” 

“ Oh ! it’s a question of destroying her idealor yourown. Thereisno 
other alternative? Then, of course, being what you are, you must go.” 

“ What am I?” 

“May I say it?” asked Dick, colouring with boyish shyness and en- 
thusiasm. ‘Too true a woman not to have a passion for self-sacrifice.” 

He would not have ventured on such a speech with Laura at hand, 
but Rachel only smiled. 

“ After that,” she said, “I shall go if only to keep up my character.” 

“ Before you go to Redlands?” 

“Yes. We shall be in town for a few days. I shall go then.” 

“ Perhaps it will be better than you think.” 

“ Perhaps it will,” she answered in a lifeless tone which rather con- 
veyed, “I fear it may be worse.” Dick could not know how dead that 
past was to her. 

“Look here,” he said after a pause; “I shall be going home while 
you are at Redlands. I shall pass the station, it is only an hour's walk ; 
may I come and call on you and Will?” 

“Do,” she answered cordially. ‘ You won't find anybody else, you 
know ; Laura won’t be there. We are going to have it all to ourselves, 
Will and I—and the picture!” she added with a sudden thought. “I 
shall make acquaintance with that before I see you.” 

“ You are wonderfully interested in that picture,” said Dick. “ Well, 
it is very beautiful.” He stood caressing his chin, and drawing down 
his brows in an inward, meditative gaze. Then he looked at Rachel. 
He was evidently setting the two faces side by side. “ What do you 
expect ?” he said at last. 

“ A great deal. Besides, it is not only for the sake of her beauty-—— 

“ Because she was Will’s mother ?” 

Rachel’s eyes were fixed on the black water. ‘ Exactly so,” she said. 
“‘ Because she was Will’s mother. There are some things I fancy I 
might understand better ifI knew her. Oh, it is a foolish whim, no 
doubt, but I want to stand face to face with that picture.” 

“Tt doesn’t speak, you know,” said Dick with an air of laughing sim- 
plicity. 

“Doesn’t it? Not to you, perhaps. Men want things said so very 
plainly. But we women understand each other sometimes.” 
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“Well,” said he, “when I come to Redlands you must tell me what 
the beautiful shepherdess has said to you.” 

The music stopped. “Come in! come in!” cried Mrs. Latham 
from the yellow lighted room. “It is getting quite chilly, and I have 
been sitting in a draught playing all the melancholy things I could think 
of, till I am absolutely shuddering. Come in and shut the window, and 
you shall have something cheerful—one of Dick’s comic songs if he 
likes.” 

The two figures stepped in from the balcony. She suffered her long 
white shaw] to slip downward from her throat, while he paused behind 
her to shut out the eternal sea and sky. “But your music has been 
perfect,” said Rachel. “It has just suited the place, and this mournful 
evening.” 

“‘ That’s exactly what I intended,” Laura answered with a shiver, 
“ But Dick can suit the place too, if he likes to sing flat, as he very often 
does !” 


They left Salthaven about a fortnight later, taking with them a store 
of shells, seaweed, and pebbles, some sea-anemones, five crabs, a shrimp, 
and a sunburnt little Will with spade and pail, in a red cap, “just like 
what the life-boat men wear.” ‘Will had an idea that when he grew up 
he would perhaps be a life-boat man, and he rescued Rachel several 
times in the railway carriage, till he had exhausted his notion of the 
possibilities of such a career. Then, lapsing into vice, he rode furiously 
on one of the divisions of the seat, and robbed her, escaping triumphantly 
with immense treasures which he concealed in the net above his head. 

Rachel went to see Effie during the few days which they spent in 
town. “3, Acacia Villas, Alexandra Road, N.” was the address which 
Charley had written on the back of one of his own cards. She drove 
out to it one sunny afternoon. Her way lay through a wilderness of 
small, pretentious streets, where people seemed to note the carriage, the 
sleek, shining horses, and the solitary figure seated behind them. Rachel, 
though she looked before her with a musing gaze, was conscious of the 
general air of meagre gentility, and resented it on Effie’s behalf. It was 
hard that Effie’s longings for wealth and splendour should have ended in 
a little stuccoed street in a shabby suburb, and Rachel feared that other 
things had ended at least as shabbily. A cold light from the outside fell 
on her memory of Effie’s quaint, sweet, coquettish ways, the outspoken 
sincerity of her shallowness, and her pretty little half-childish familiari- 
ties of speech and manner. Rachel vaguely recalled the Willies and 
Reggies, Freds, Franks, and Jacks, who were always hanging about 
Effie, and who figured very prominently in her conversation. These 
flirtations were not serious ; Effie was clear-sighted and not easily touched, 
but the thought of them displeased Rachel. Flirtations are too like such 
slight tenements as those she was passing on her way to Alexandra Road. 
Time cannot mellow or ennoble them ; they are flimsy and in bad taste 
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from the first, and they make detestable ruins, She had not been hard 
upon Effie in those blossoming days of spring. There is a bright inno- 
cence about seed time whatever the sown seed may be. But asshe went 
her way that afternoon, she said to herself that her best hope was that 
the five years might have changed Effie as little as possible. 

3, Acacia Villas was reached at last, and the door was opened by a 
little maid who had evidently been drilled and smartened for the occa- 
sion, and who asked Miss Conway to walk into the drawing-room. It 
was a poor little room, adorned with a good deal of fancy work which 
did not disguise the cheapness of the furniture. Rachel, stooping over 
a shaky but very ornamental little table, to look at an album of photo- 
graphs, was curiously unlike her surroundings—a contrast which was 
drolly repeated in the gilt glass over the chimney-piece. She had just 
discovered a photograph of Fanny, with her hair very elaborately ar- 
ranged, bending over a mass of frills and embroidery which had its 
mouth open and its eyes shut, when Effie flew in, caught her round the 
neck, and welcomed her with shrill little silvery cries, punctuated with 
kisses. “At last! At last! Oh, you dear, dear Rachel! Isn’t it 
ages, centuries, an eternity since we met? Algy is coming in directly ; 
I want you to know Algy. Oh, why did things ever go wrong, so that I 
haven’t had you ali these years! But we didn’t understand ; we thought 
you had given up Charley for Mr. Lauriston. I was obliged to stand 
by Charley, you know. Oh, I do wish you had married Charley; you 
were so fond of each other, weren’t you? And I think that’s nonsense 
about the madness. But it was just like you to be so conscientious ; we 
ought to have known that. You always were so strong-minded. J 
couldn’t have given up Algy if all his relations, and mine too, had been 
raging lunatics shut up in asylums. I can’t think how you gave up 
Charley. Poor fellow! He was awfully cut up. Bessy is very nice. 
She is Reggie Maxwell’s cousin. Don’t youremember Reggie Maxwell? 
Charley went to stay there, and it was settled all ina hurry. She is 
very nice, but she isn’t a bit like you. I feel as if you ought to have 
been my sister ; it is so much the nicest when people marry their first 
loves. Charley told me you were coming to see me before you wrote to 
say so. He gave you Fanny’s address too, didn’t he? But I knew you 
would come to me first.” 

“Dear Effie, of course I should come to you first.” 

“Yes, I knew it.” Effie renewed her kisses, and then threw her 
head back to look at Rachel. “You are changed,” she said; “or is it 
that everybody else is changed, and that you are just the same? Perhaps 
that is it. Oh, I did want you so when first I was engaged to Algy! It 
would have been so nice to tell you everything. I didn’t care about 
telling Fanny; besides she was always wanting to talk about John 
Pemberton. He is very nice, of course, but I got so dreadfully tired of 
hearing about him, and how he was going to furnish the drawing-room 
and the dining-room, and what plate he had got, and what stair-carpets . 
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he liked, and where they were going to put the piano, and what he said 
about everything. Can’t you fancy how tiresome it was?” 

“T think perhaps I can,” said Rachel frankly. She did not feel as 
if she could have taken a keen interest in Fanny’s love affairs, “ And 
you had something else to think about.” 

“Yes—Algy,” said Effie, with a little pause before the name. Her 
bright eyes, her quaint little face shone with tender feeling. Rachel 
began to feel that the illusion was not destroyed. Was it possible that 
it was a reality? ‘I do want you to see Algy,” Effie continued. “He 
is coming almost directly, but he thought I should like a talk with you 
first. Algy always thinks of everything.” She was holding and softly 
stroking Rachel’s ungloved hand. “Oh!” she said suddenly, “where 
have I seen that ring? It used not to be yours. No; it was Mr. 
Lauriston’s. I remember it when I was little.” 

The thought that Effie’s caressing fingers had touched that ring on 
Adam Lauriston’s hand, as they touched it now on hers, sent a thrill 
through Rachel. 

“ Did he leave it to you?” Effie asked. “ And you have got his boy 
living with you. Charley told me. Is he going to stay always?” 

“He gave it to me,” Rachel answered, looking downward at her hand. 
* And I am Will’s guardian till he comes of age, you know.” 

“You liked him, didn’t you?” said Effie. “ But not as you liked 
Charley. T know that now, and we ought to have known it before. 
Charley was your first love, just as Algy was mine—only how could you 
ever give him up? You liked Mr. Lauriston differently, didn’t you ?” 

“Very differently,” said Rachel, with an absolute openness which 
masked her scorn of Charley-and herself. She could speak of Adam 
Lauriston with perfect self-control, since no words concerning his relation 
to her had ever pierced to the truth where it lay hidden. 

“‘ And you are going to Redlands?” Effie went on. ‘“ How long it is 
since we were there together! Do you remember that evening when 
Mr. Lauriston came to dine with us? I suppose it would all have been 
just the same if he hadn’t, but I used not to think so. I fancied that 
evening was the beginning of all our trouble.” 

“No,” said Rachel absently. A curious sensation of blankness stole 
over her at the thought of the past with Adam Lauriston’s name struck 

* out. 
wv “‘ No, I suppose not,” Effie repeated. “ More than five years ago, isn’t 
it? Do tell me, RacHpl dear, am I much changed? You can see better 
than I can. I look and look till I don’t know; but I must look older. 
Fanny looks older; she is quite stout. Of course I must look older,” 
she persisted with a little sigh and a wistful upward glance. Lapse of 
time to a butterfly can only mean dimmed colours, and weak, rain-beaten 
wings ; but how pathetic it would be if the butterflies could find out that 
truth! Effie understood it instinctively, and if she were more than a 
‘ butterfly she did not know it. 
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“Let me look at you,” said Rachel-smiling. Her clear gaze rested 
on the other’s features, questioning, studying, reading with embracing 
tenderness. At the first glance it seemed to her that time had hardly 
touched the pretty parted lips, the soft cheeks, the wide childish eyes, 
the low white forehead with the little ripples of bright hair about it. 
Yetas she looked she saw that there was a change ; a little of the softness, 
the prettiness, the childishness was gone. But, still looking, it seemed 
to Rachel that she saw something in the upturned face which more than 
made amends. 

“T do look older, don’t I?” Effie insisted. ‘Oh, why must people 
grow old ?” 

“T don’t think you need trouble yourself yet,” said Rachel caress- 
ingly. “Ifyou are changed a little ” 

As she spoke the door opened, and Algy appeared on the threshold. 
He was fair, but not with Effie’s radiant fairness; his features were 
regular and pale, and his blindness gave a vague melancholy to his ex- 
pression. There was something dim and colourless about the young 
fellow who paused in the doorway, with a hand weakly extended, almost 
as if he were groping for his lost sight, rather than actually feeling his 
way. ” 

“ Algy !” cried Effie, and darted to meet him. At her voice and 
touch he drew himself up, stepped forward fearlessly, and brightened as 
if he were suddenly bathed in a flood of golden sunshine. Rachel rose 
as they approached her, a delicate, dainty couple in the midst of their 
shabby surroundings. She gathered Algy’s groping fingers into her 
friendly clasp, and for a moment she saw the two blonde heads in a bright 
uncertainty. Effie’s happiness, Algy’s misfortune, filled her eyes with . 
those tender tears. 

She longed to do something for them. She would have liked to set 
them down in some trim little paradise as dainty as themselves—a little 
paradise of sunshine and leafy shadows, of sweet blossoms and singing 
birds—and then? Then there would be nothing for her to do but to 
steal softly away and leave them to their love. She perceived that they 
had no need of her, and no sympathy with her. Her sadness might be 
deep as the grave, but she need never fear that it would overshadow 
their lives. Her touch could not chill them. They were safe, and in 
their bright security she recognised Effie’s candid, childlike selfishness 
transformed into love. z 

The only thing that puzzled Rachel as she drove away that afternoon — 
was that Algy should have won this passionate devotion from the vain 
little coquette. If he had been a strong and masterful man—but he was 
gentle, irresolute, with just a dash of not very original poetry in him, by 
no means the husband, one would have said, to rule a bright, wilful girl 
who loved admiration. In truth Algy’s blindness had been his talisman. 
Effie might have flirted, would have flirted, in her old fashion, but for. 
that. She would have'considered that a man with his eyes in his head 
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could take care of himself, however incapable of doing so he might really 
have been. She would have ruled a yielding nature; but downright 
blindness was another thing, and appealed to a sense of honour which 
was real, though the chord would not vibrate to a delicate touch. She 
would never flirt, she would never have any fun with any man while 
Algy sat by in the dark and could not see. It was horrid, but she 
wouldn’t. She would read him every syllable of every letter she re- 
ceived. She would tell him everything. It would be mean to do the 
least thing he would not like. She began with an outbreak of petulant 
conscientiousness, and ended by finding happiness in her self-sacrifice. 

She even dressed for Algy only. She had to be very economical, but 
she. delighted in clever contrivances with inexpensive materials. That 
very day, before Rachel came, she had flown to him, had taken his hand 
and drawn it gently down her sleeve. ‘ Do you feel how soft it is, Algy? 
And all puffed—no, higher up—that’s the new-fashioned shape. Do you 
know what it looks like? Feel all round—I want you to know—I 
think it’s a love of a sleeve. And the stuff’s pretty, too—a sort of mixy 
brown, with a dash of gold colour in it, and mother gave me some satin 
to do it up with. Oh, how am I to tell you what sort of brown it is? 
It’s a brown that looks as if it had sunshine on it; it’s awfully pretty ; 
it seems just to go right with my hair. Oh, Algy, can’t you fancy what 
sort of brown would go with my hair? You haven’t forgotten what my 
hair is like, have you ?” 

“No, no,” said Algy, “I’m not going to forget that;” and he touched 
the wavy locks with his lips. 

“No, you mustn’t forget,” said Effie, laying her cheek on his shoulder. 
“ Do you remember what dress I had when I saw you first?” 

“Yes; a pretty pale blue thing with a lot of ribbons and lace. I 
remember it.” 

“Oh, that’s good of you! And when we went to Mrs. Gordon’s 
party, and I sat on the stairs with you, and mamma was so cross?” 

Algy considered. “ Well, it was partly white and partly gold colour, 
wasn’t it? I know I thought it suited you perfectly.” 

“No? Oh, Algy! Did you? Yes, that’s right. It zs nice of you 
to remember my old dresses. Now I can say ‘a little lighter’ or ‘a 
shade darker,’ and you'll know exactly what I look like, won’t you?” 

But after Rachel had gone she clung to Algy’s arm, and hid her face 
against him. “Oh, Algy!” she murmured reluctantly, “there’s one 
thing I must say. I’ve been looking in the glass, and, Algy, I do think 
—I’'m afraid—I look a little bit older. I asked Rachel to-day. She 
always tells the truth, and she said, ‘Well, if you are changed a 
little ’ and just at that minute you came in. So you see she couldn’t 
say I wasn’t. I’m afraid you might think I didn’t look quite as nice. Not 
wrinkled, you know ; and my hair's just as nice as ever; I’m not getting 
bald, or grey, or anything. I fancy I’m just the same by candlelight, but 
I think that perhaps by daylight I look not quite so young. Algy, I 
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must tell you because you can’t see. You mustn’t think it’s much, but 

you mustn’t think it isn’t anything at all, because I’m nearly sure—I 

mean I’m sure it is. Can you fancy me looking a little bit old, dear ?” 
“No, never !” said Algy, “ and never shall.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue PIcTURE SPEAKS. 


Well, let my saddest thoughts be true, and yet 
Although “ The End” be written on the scroll, 
My very grief shall be my amulet— 
Let me but keep for ever in my soul 
The memory of the days when you drew breath, 
The living memory of the life you led, 
And death shall deaden all the pains of death— 
I shall pass onward, saying to my dead, 
“Since you have lived your lifetime, live will I— 
Since you have died, I am content to die.” 
Never glad 
Was he with sweetness of his lady’s eyes, 
Nor joy he had. 


Dick went through Redlands Park, under a cloudless sky, with all 
manner of golden lights and wavering shadows falling across his path. 
The breeze was so faint that it hardly stirred the innumerable fronds of 
bracken, and he was conscious as he walked of a sultry stillness, which 
yet seemed to hold the soft persistent humming of life everywhere 
around him. He loved the place, and it seemed home-like and pleasant 
to be strolling there, as in old days, when his cousin was master. The 
sunlight, flooding every nook with warmth and brightness, effaced the 
cold shadow of the funeral procession which had passed that way in 
April, and revived the memory of bygone summers. As he turned a 
clump of trees and saw the Hall before him, with its wide drive, its 
sweeping cedars, and its terraced borders, tracing lines of flame-colour 
and scarlet on the smooth green turf, it was hard to realise that the 
soul of that mass of building was no longer Adam Lauriston, but Rachel 
Conway. 

Even to his partial eyes the Hall itself was not precisely beautiful. 
With all the charm of early association it could not be other than the 
elegant modern mansion of the county handbook. Yet its picturesque 
site, its size, and its air of opulent comfort and completeness, gave it a 
certain stateliness of its own, and suggested that life within its precincts 
must be dignified and ample. Time had done what it could, permitting 
the judiciously planted forest trees to merit the description by ceasing 
to recall it, and softening the obtrusive newness of the house itself. In 
fact, it was already a little old-fashioned, and Dick as he walked declared 
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to himself that, since the old Hall was gone, he preferred the present 
one to some erection of yesterday in the rawest of red brick. 

Being informed that Miss Conway was in the garden he determined 
to go in search of her himself, and struck across an expanse of shaven 
lawn, in what he thought a probable direction. Contradictory in- 
formation from different gardeners sent him wandering through a maze 
of stately walks, where shrubs and plants were sunning themselves in 
ordered rows, and vases, aloft against the cloudless sky, overflowed with 
vivid blossoms. From thence he passed to wilder and leafier coverts, 
where the gravel path was time-stained, and touched with moss, and 
where, though Dick did not know it, Adam and Rachel had once stood 
together in the time of lilies. Two or three minutes more brought him, 
through a green arch, to the pool of the old story. 

It lay as he remembered it, partially overgrown with water-weeds, 
and with the dragon-flies darting over its surface. <A ring of trees, 
standing at a little distance from its brink, made twilight earlier there 
than elsewhere ; but when he found his way there, the sun in its midday 
brightness was upon it, and the quivering water gave back its shining 
glances, and hid a sombre depth. Yet Dick, pausing, perceived a change, 
A fence enclosed it, carefully designed to harmonise as far as might be 
with the surroundings, but strong and new, so new that, stepping 
forward, he picked up a tiny chip of freshly cut wood upon the grass. 

Dick leaned on the railings, folded his arms, and looked down upon 
the pool. And there in the hot noonday silence he very nearly saw a 
ghost. The thought of the child who had died there touched him with 
its pathos, till the little face seemed to swim up to the surface, and for 
lack of any certainty of shape, became a dim, drowned likeness of little 
Will. And then, passing in thought to the lonely woman who had 
come and gone, with such weary pacing, in the walk hard by, Dick idly 
tried to see her also in the inscrutable mirror at his feet, and suddenly 
had a vision of Rachel’s face, blighted and pale, with such a look of 
hungry misery in its eyes that he recoiled in horror. He said to him- 
self the next moment that it was natural that the thought of Rachel's 
agony should follow the fancy of Will’s drowned lips and eyes, but, never- 
theless, he turned away with a shiver as if the place were haunted. If 
Redlands had been Paradise itself, he felt that one such actual glimpse 
of Rachel would have made a hell of it for ever, and his heart gave a 
great bounding throb of relief as he remembered that his inheritance lay 
in the outer world, among his fellow-men. Still, while he walked slowly 
up the Yew Walk, he could not altogether thrust aside the horror of 
that momentary fancy, somewhat akin to the earlier shadow which hung 
over the place as a phantom or a doubt. 

A white hand beckoned him from behind the evergreen growth, and 
Rachel Conway, flushed a little, bright-eyed, with curved and parted 
lips, looked out and made a sign of silence. Dick, amazed, suffered him- 
self to be drawn into a little recess. ‘ Hide and seck,” said Rachel in a 
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laughing whisper. “I’m bound to hide somewhere in this walk. Will 
will be here in a moment. How did you come here? You are early, 
are you not?” She looked at her watch and arched her brows. “Oh, 
I had no idea it was so late!” 

“T’ve had a game of hide and seek, too, all round the garden,” he 
whispered back. “No, don’t be sorry, since I’ve found you—no, you 
found me!” 

‘We meant to have been ready to receive you, Willand I. Hush! 
I hear him.” 

Her ears were quicker than young Brett’s, who was not listening so 
eagerly. There was a pause, and as they stood together, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the warm green shadow, which was full of the smell of 
growing leaves and flowers, he turned a little and looked at her. She 
was leaning slightly forward, and the yew hedge of Mr. Lauriston’s old 
story was the background for her beautiful, unconscious face. She 
waited radiant and intent, without the slightest movement, as if she 
had been steeped in the warm, peaceful life around her. He would have 
liked to say, “ You are happy now?” but he dared not speak; he drew 
back a little lest he should touch her as they stood; he was almost 
afraid even to look at her lest that shy, swift-winged happiness should 
take flight. Dick partly understood what Adam Lauriston had known 
with such poignant certainty, that there was a charmed circle round 
Rachel, and that those who longed to help her, passing within it, were 
transformed to the very shape of her sadness, so that they carried its 
quickened memory instead of the sympathy with which they set forth. 
The nearer to her heart the deeper the shadow. Only the little child 
could cross the line with the sunshine on his face. 

Dick turned away his head and looked out at the Yew Walk. A 
couple of white butterflies flickered lightly over the grassy floor ; he fol- 
lowed them with his eyes, and all at once he saw Will coming down the 
wide green way, with his head thrown back, hesitating, listening, 
questioning the leafy walls with an eager glance. He stopped short 
just before he came to their hiding-place and gazed thoughtfully round. 
It was strange to look at the little, lonely figure pausing on the sunlit 
turf, with his tiny black shadow huddled at his feet, and to think that 
he was master and owner of the ground on which he stood, and of the 
trees which lifted their great limbs against the hot blue overhead. Such 
a solitary little master as he looked ! 

But all at once, though Rachel made no sign, he turned and came 
towards them where they watched him, as if he were drawn by her 
desire, doubtfully at first, so that his halting step was very noticeable, 
and then more quickly, ending at last with a run, and a sudden illu- 
mination of his face as he spied them. “I’ve found you!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh, and Dicky, too! Dicky, too!” And he caught their 
hands and swung them to and fro in his warm, childish clasp. 
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“ He looks well, doesn’t he?” said Rachel. 

“ Capital—hasn’t lost his Salthaven colour, have you, old fellow?” 
And Dick lifted him in his strongarms. ‘Why, what a pretty red rose- 
bud you've got there!” 

“ You may have it,” said Will generously. 

“No, no, don’t give it to me; you should give flowers to ladies, you 
know. Ask Miss Conway if she will have it.” 

Will shook his head. “ Nota rose,” he said. “ That’s not the flower 
she likes.” 

“ Not” said Dick, with a quick glance at Rachel. ‘“ Does she like 
only one then ?” 

“« She likes one best.” 

“ Get me a bit, Will,” said Miss Conway. “A dark bit, you know, 
and I'll wear it.” 

Will went off at full speed with an air of mystery, and the others 
strolled up the walk towards the house. “ Do you know, said Rachel, 
abruptly, “ whether Mr. Goodwin has arranged anything with Mrs. 
Clarke ?” 

“ Young Goodwin has gone over—you know that?” 

“Yes. I was glad he was able to go. If I had been a man of 
business, and if it hadn’t been for Will, I should have liked to go 
myself. I felt as if some one ought to try to carry out his last wish.” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “He liked her the best of his sisters. I haven't 
heard anything more from Goodwin,” he added, after a pause. 

“ T wrote to her, but I have had no answer yet ; there hasn’t been 
much time. Well, as long as I live if I can help her in any way I will,” 
said Rachel, in her earnest voice, and walked on musingly. Life seemed 
very full of claims and duties since Lauriston’s death. There was his 
boy, there was this unlucky sister of his, and there were Algy and Effie— 
poor little pair of love-birds! She flushed at the remembrance of the 
help given in secret to Charley. Perhaps he had helped little Effie as 
secretly. And there was Dick to be counselled and urged onward. She 
longed to fill Lauriston’s place to others; she knew that no one could 
fill it to herself. 

She turned to the young fellow at her side, and began to question 
him about his prospects. While he was eagerly explaining his plans for 
the future, Will returned, stripping the leaves from the stiff stem which 
he carried. ‘‘ Here’s her favourite flower !” he proclaimed, at the top of 
his voice. “ Isn’t it your favourite of all?” | 

“ Yes,” said Rachel, taking it from him and showing it to Dick. 
‘ T like my sweet William best, don’t I?” 

Dick laughed and so did she; but when Will had run on to be 
made ready for his dinner, he looked at her as she fastened the cluster 
of deep-coloured blossoms in her black dress. “ It is not the most con- 
venient flower to arrange,” she owned candidly. “And Will always 
picks the biggest heads—my sweet William.” 
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“ Give me a little bit,” said young Brett, “I’m partly his guardian 
too—let me wear Will’s colours.” 

They waited in the library till luncheon should be announced. The 
young man found it strange to see Rachel moving to and fro in the big 
melancholy room, a bit of silk embroidery lying on Lauriston’s writing- 
table, a pair of long gloves tossed carelessly on the arm-chair by the 
hearth, and some of Will’s toys scattered over the floor. “ Do you 
generally sit in this room ?” he asked. 

“Yes It looks like it, doesn’t it ?” she said, following the direction 
of his eyes. ‘ Will should have put his things away, but we went out 
ina hurry. This is rather an eventful day for him; first, your coming 
this morning, and this afternoon he is to have a visitor, and afterwards 
I have promised he shall go to Bucksmill Hill. Do you remember the 
moor there? He has a great wish to go to it. I don’t know what he 
expects, I’m sure. At any rate I promised we would drive there later 
when the sun is not quite so powerful. There is no shade there, of course.” 

“No,” said Dick ; “ but it will be pleasant in the cool of the evening. 
I like that bit of moorland ; one feels free there. And who may Will’s 
visitor be ?” 

“‘ Will you be any wiser if I tell you it is Mrs. Bates?” 

“Nota bit. Mrs, Bates? No, I don’t know her.” 

“She was an old servant of his mother’s, and she has come to Red- 
lands, I believe, on purpose to see him. She is only staying in the vil- 
lage till this evening, so she is to call early in the afternoon. By the 
way, I meant to have told you that you were right and I was wrong.” 

“ How so?” 

“ You told me the picture wouldn’t speak, but I thought perhaps it 
would,” 

He turned quickly and looked up at the Arcadian shepherdess. 
“ And it doesn’t ?” 

“No, it doesn’t. You were quite right.” 

The shepherdess smiled down upon them as they gazed at her. 
Rachel hesitated, glanced at her companion, and then went on. “ And 
you were right, too, in saying that she was very beautiful.” 

“Isn’t she?” he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“Yes, more beautiful even than I expected. But, tell me, do you 
like her face?” 

“Why, yes!” He was startled. 

““ Yes,” she repeated. ‘ You like it, and he—worshipped her! And 
I am more grateful to her than words can say; grateful to her for her 
Will—my Will—grateful to her for Ais happiness. I think he had 
very little in his life but what she gave him; he was not a man who 
could be made happy by little things. And yet “ 

“ You don’t like her?” said Dick, looking from Rachel to Arcadia 
and back again. 

She coloured hotly, “I don’t know. I thought it was just pos- 
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sible you might understand, but I see you don’t. The fact is, I don’t 
understand either. She perplexes me. I feel sometimes as if she were 
laughing at me. It doesn’t matter. Ah, here is Will, and luncheon is 
waiting.” 

Dick, as he followed her out of the room, looked back at the pic- 
ture. Was there, in truth, a touch of mockery on those porfect lips? 
No; he could see nothing beyond their unchanging sweetness. 

Rachel and Will came to the door when Dick drove off to the station, 
and waved their smiling farewells. He looked back with answering 
signs till he reached a curve in the road which hid him from their 
sight. Will was not inclined to indulge in emotions of regret and 
pensive remembrance, so the moment Dick vanished he pocketed his 
small handkerchief, announced that he was going upstairs to play, and 
left Rachel to return to the library and await Mrs, Bates’s arrival. 

Young Brett had carried away with him the vision of Miss Conway’s 
radiant face as she stood in the Yew Walk, and had thrust down into 
the shadows that curious fancy of what she might be which he had seen 
in the dim glass of the pool. The ordinary reality resembled neither. 
Rachel, as she sat in Lauriston’s library, was very beautiful, calm, and 
sad. She could not be otherwise than sad. She had been compelled 
to look, from her childhood, too deeply into her own soul. There is 
much outward sadness in the world which every one must see, yet to 
some of us it is above all things a place of unacknowledged sorrow. 


But if Rachel was sad, at least the calmness was a gain. The 
troubled depths of her life were stilled, and could reflect the sunlight 
of other lives. Nothing was changed, yet the look of fear had gone out 
of her eyes. She did not know precisely when or why the old terr 
had ceased to trouble her; it was like a pain which has become so 
habitual that one hardly feels that day by day it is duller than of old, 
and a too swift recognition of its departure might almost bring it back. 
Rachel’s dread was like a malignant charm which should slowly lose 
its efficacy. Partly, perhaps, it had died away on the day when she 
said good-bye to Adam Lauriston. His passionate conviction of his 
uselessness to her, his readiness to leave her, came back to her later as 
a strong assurance that the man in all the world who knew her best 
had no fear for her future. He had helped her that day, though he did 
not know it. And he had trusted her with Will ! 

The persistent dreams which had made night more terrible even than 
the cold certainty of day, were less frequent and less hideous. The grey 
lady had been the central figure of them all, sometimes simply seen as 
Rachel had actually seen her; sometimes, at the end of long wanderings 
through sunless mazes, appearing suddenly in some place of unutterable 
loneliness. But the image of the grey lady had grown blurred and 
indistinct since Mrs. Marchmont had made her human. Rachel could 
not recall her without recalling the yearning cry, “ Oh, I loved Agatha!” 
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She dreamed still and dreamed vividly, but it was of her sorrow 
rather than of her fear. She often dreamed of Adam Lauriston. 
Sometimes he was turning at the door to come back to her, but he 
never came. Sometimes she was hurrying along the road which skirted 
the park, to meet him at the little gate; but the road would change, 
and the gate was nowhere to be found. Once, since she came to Red- 
lands, she dreamed that she went into the library by night, and he was 
sitting in his chair with the candlelight shining on his face. She was 
not frightened, she only wanted him to speak to her. But he was 
silent as the grave, as silent as the picture which faced him. It seemed 
to Rachel in her dream that he was silent because of the picture, as if 
but for that he would have risen and come to her. She did not touch 
him, she did not speak to him, she did not even go near him. She only 
stood and looked at the pair, and the dream ended. But it was so 
strangely life-like that when she woke from her sleep she could not 
shake off the remembrance, and lay absently wondering whether she 
would not one day awaken from the reality. 

Perhaps, however, her fear had received its death blow that evening, 
when Dick made his promise across the little white bed. When once 
she could cry to Destiny, “Do your worst if only the boy is safe!” 
the worst was no longer terrible. 

People talk of life as a vale of tears till the expression is repulsively 
hackneyed. Rachel was astonished when she suddenly discovered a 
meaning in it. She seemed to herself to have passed out of the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, grim, desolate, and lonely, into a vale of sad- 
ness, and still waters, and soft twilight harmony, where she could rest. 
For others she had still something to desire, but for herself nothing. 
She said to herself that for her nothing more was possible. 

She sat with a book in her hand till a servant announced that 
Mrs. Bates had come, and waited to know if Miss Conway would see her. 
“ Show Mrs. Bates in here,” she said quickly, “ and tell nurse I want 
Master Will.” The visitor came in, a stout woman, dressed in rusty 
black with many flounces, who had the demure primness of manner 
which characterises an ex-servant while paying a call. She is conscious 
of having been a servant, and conscious that she is no longer a servant. 
Miss Conway welcomed the new-comer with a smile, and asked her to 
sit down till the little boy should come. 

The woman thanked her, and dropped heavily into a chair, with a 
remark about “ the dreadful ’eat and not being accustomed to much 
walking.” 

Miss Conway looked compassionately at Mrs. Bates’s complexion, 
which was uncomfortably fiery. “You are tired?” she said. ‘ You feel 
the heat very much?” And she promptly rang for wine and biscuits. 

Mrs. Bates cast inquiring glances round the stately room. With 
its tall windows looking to the north, it had a melancholy aspect, even 
at midsummer, but she seemed to be measuring its length and height, 
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and valuing the tables and chairs, and the multitude of books, with 
complete satisfaction. “It was a long walk across the park, and ot,” 
she said, as she took a large glass of port. “ But a beautiful place.” 

“The park is very pretty,” Rachel agreed. And Mrs. Bates began 
to eat a biscuit, with elaborate precautions against dropping any crumbs, 
. © Quite a mansion, now, isn’t it?” she said, fixing her attention on 
the curtains and carpet as if she had a right to take pride in every 
detail. “A beautiful place indeed, m’m. I wouldn’t wish to see a 
finer house, no, nor grounds.” 

“I’m glad you like it so much,” said Rachel with a smile. “ It is 
generally considered a nice house, I think. And the village is pretty, 
too, isn’t it?” 

“Very much so indeed, m’m.” A couple of gardeners were rolling 
the turf just outside the window, which gave Mrs. Bates the opportunity 
of remarking, as she sipped her wine, that such places took a deal of 
keeping up, but that she had always understood that the late Mr. Lau- 
riston was very well to do. 

“Oh, yes!” said Rachel, so readily that Mrs. Bates nodded approval. 
“Ah!” she said, “so I always understood. A fine house, and a rich 
master—that’s how it should be, m’m.” She had drained her glass, and 
now seemed to be in such serious difficulties with her dry biscuit, that 
Miss Conway offered to refill it. The offer was accepted with a grateful 
murmur of thanks, and something about not being in the ‘abit of taking 
wine, but being tired and ’eated with her walk. 

Mrs. Bates took a large sip of port, looked down into her glass to 
see what remained, and began to talk of her journey. She grew more 
fluent as the first stiffness wore off, and varied her conversation with a 
few facts of her family history, which seemed to be but slenderly con- 
nected with the subject. But she returned abruptly from the aunt who 
had a passion for damson tart, to the object of her visit. ‘ And well 
worth coming to see is a place like this,” she declared ; “‘ and as you say, 
m’m, they should be rich folks to live in it. But there’s not many 
richer than the late gentleman, I do suppose?” she said with an inquiring 
glance. 

“ Oh, not so rich as that!” Miss Conway replied, laughing a little in 
spite of herself. 

The woman’s countenance fell, but only for a moment. “ Not many, 
I'll be bound,” she repeated firmly. ‘ You'll excuse me, m’m, but having 
lived in one neighbourhood all my life, and being respected there, I 
naturally know the gentry’s houses, and have seen over them.” So little 
remained in her glass that she decided to invert it in a very thorough 
fashion, and then set it down. “Palaces,” said Mrs. Bates, “I do not 
know, and London ’ouses I do not know, and I will frankly confess it, 
for such is always my way. But for a gentleman’s country house I will 
make bold to say that you may go far and not see one like this. And 
so it should be.” She raised her eyes as she spoke, and stopped short, 
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with a sudden change of expression. ‘ Why, there’s my dearie! Her 
very self!” she said almost in a whisper, and gazed at the painting over 
the fireplace. 

“ Yes,” said Rachel ; “ that is Mrs. Lauriston. It is like her, then ?” 
she questioned with a faintly reluctant curiosity. 

“ Like her!” Mrs. Bates ejaculated ; “ it’s herself! Oh, but what a 
pity she should be took in that play-acting dress, and with no jewellery ; 
nothing but flowers and bits of ribbon! Why, I’ve seen her better 
dressed than that when she was just little missy, going out to parties 
with her pa, in white muslin, and her poor ma’s pearl necklace and 
bracelets on. Oh, you should have seen her on her wedding day, m’m! 
I'd have had her painted in her white satin and veil.” 

‘“‘ She must have been very beautiful,” said Rachel: 

“ And that you may say!” Mrs.¥ Bates exclaimed. “ And so the 
gentlemen about us thought,” with a triumphant nod, “and she might 
have had her pick and choice. Oh, dear! it seems but yesterday that 
she came laughing in, my pretty, and says she, ‘ I’m going to look my 
best to-night, old nurse, for there’s a gentleman coming to dinner.’ 
‘ What,’ says I, ‘Mr. Harry Carew?’ For I'd seen what was going on ; 
it was always my way to keep my eyes open, and to be sure I thought 
it was Mr. Carew was to be the happy man. A fine young gentleman 
he was, six foot if he was an inch, and a way with him! And might 
have money too, if he married to please his uncle and aunt, though it 
was little enough he had of his own, no more than missy herself was 
likely to have with her pa’s goings on. ‘Mr. Harry Carew?’ I said. 
‘No,’ says she, ‘ he’s a stranger; he doesn’t live near here; he’s got 
a house in town, and a big country house,’ meaning this, you know, 
m’m. And says she in her joking way, ‘ How do you think I should do 
for a fine London lady, old nurse?’ ‘ My pretty,’ says I, ‘ you’d do for 
a queen.’ And so she would. 

“ And she did look well that night, for I stood on the stairs, and 
saw-her go in to dinner with the late Mr. Lauriston. And the next 
day she was out riding with him, and showing him about, and when 
she came in she came straight to me, with her eyes shining and her lips 
laughing like, and says she, ‘ He’s promised to go to some friends in 
Dorsetshire the day after to-morrow, nurse.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ and what’s 
that to laugh about? Are you tired of the gentleman already?’ She 
laughed at that, her pretty little laugh. ‘ D’ye think he'll go, nurse?’ 
says she, and looked back over her shoulder. ‘They want him very 
particular,’ says she; ‘d’ye think he'll go?’ ‘ Why no, my dear,’ says 
I, ‘ not if you look at him like that.’ And no more he did.” 

“No?” said Rachel, mechanically, looking up at the shepherdess. 

“No!” said Mrs. Bates, triumphantly, “ not he. Her own way she 
always would have, and did have, and quite right too; for why shouldn’t 
she? And always she'd said that she’d be a rich lady, and have her 
carriages and her balls. And the week wasn’t out before she showed 
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me a ring”—Miss Conway clasped her hands suddenly in her lap— 
“ and said she was going to be married to Mr. Lauriston in two months’ 
time, and she brought him to see me. ‘ Take care of her,’ says I, ‘ for 
there’s not many like her.’ And he spoke very well about it; about 
not forgetting what a young thing and innocent she was, and he’d take 
care of her. A pleasant-spoken gentleman ; but, if I may say so, m’m, 
too small and dark for my liking; I’d rather it had been Mr. Harry 
Carew for looks. I couldn’t but ask missy what she thought he’d feel 
like on the wedding day. ‘ Poor Harry,’ says she—just so— poor 
Harry ! he’d better marry Minnie Morgan, if his aunt’ll let him.’ (The 
youngest Miss Morgan, the clergyman’s daughter, she meant, m’m.) 
‘ She’s been after him this year or more,’ says missy. And true enough 
she had, for I’d seen her myself.” 

Rachel did not know what to say or where to look. The old woman 
gazing up at the picture with passionate fondness, while she laid bare 
the cold deceit of the beautiful shepherdess, struck her as a figure at 
once grotesque, pathetic, and horrible. A terrible clearness lit up the 
painted Arcadia, and it seemed like coarse theatrical scenery in a grey 
noonday. This, then, was the woman Adam Lauriston had loved! 
“ And did he?” she said at last. “Did Mr. Carew marry Miss 
Morgan?” 

“ Why no, m’m; he married a farmer’s daughter not three weeks 
after missy went away. And his aunt she'd never speak to him again, 
and none of the gentlefolks take any notice of her, as was to be ex- 
pected. You'll excuse me, m’m,” and Mrs. Bates rose, and went a few 
steps to get a better light on the picture. “ It’s wonderful!” she said. 
“ Any one’ud think she was just going to speak. But you'll never speak 
any more, my dearie! Ah, well!” said Mrs. Bates, drawing herself up, 
and seeming almost to forget Rachel’s presence, “ you always said you'd 
have a fine house, and be a better lady than the best of them, and you 
did, too! And your London house, and your carriages and footmen, 
and I'll be bound Mr. Lauriston wouldn’t deny you anything. You 
knew how to manage a gentleman like that. I’d like to see who you 
couldn’t manage, bless your pretty innocent face! And you not twenty 
when you died! Oh, it’s a fine place!” said the old woman, looking 
proudly round, “ and glad I am to see it. And a grand lady you were, 
my dearie, though you weren’t spared long to enjoy it. There’s no 
understanding the ways of Providence,” said Mrs. Bates devoutly, 
turning to Miss Conway again, and sinking into her chair. 

The door opened and Will appeared, carefully dressed for the occa- 
sion in black velvet, with a falling collar of lace. He came halfway 
across the room with his slightly limping walk, then halted, considered 
Mrs. Bates with an impartial gaze, and went to Miss Conway. 

“Go and speak to Mrs. Bates,” said Rachel. ‘She knew your 
mamma a long while ago, when she was a little girl, and she has come a 
great way to see you.” 
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“Won't you come and speak to me?” said Mrs. Bates. ‘‘ There’s a 
little dear ; you’ve got a kiss for your ma’s old nursie, 7 know.” 

“ You're my mamma,” said Will, looking down, and fingering 

‘Rachel’s chain. 

"No, no,” she answered, in a constrained voice. “ Don’t you re- 
member, I showed you your mamma’s likeness up there, over the fire- 
place. Look up now, and you'll recollect what I said.” 

“ That’s not my mamma,” he persisted. ‘She’s only paint. What's 
the good of a picture mamma?” 

“Oh, don’t, my dear; oh, don’t!” Mrs. Bates entreated, with ready 
tears. “TI can’t bear to hear you denying your poor dead mamma with 
her very lips, so to speak, for you’ve got her pretty mouth, and just her 
voice as I remember it when she wasn’t your age. Oh, dear! oh dear!” . 

“ Go to Mrs. Bates, Will,” said Miss Conway, with gentle decision. 

Will went, and submitted to be kissed and praised, though he wriggled 
alittle. ‘TI don’t like port wine!” he said in his clear little voice. 

“ Oh, no,” said Mrs. Bates ; “ little boys shouldn’t have port wine, 
should they? That’s for us old people, isn’t it? And for grown-up ladies 
and gentlemen,” she added hastily, in case port should happen to be 
Miss Conway’s favourite drink. ‘‘ He favours his papa about the eyes, 
don’t you think so, m’m? But else he’s his mamma’s own boy, bless him !” 

A bystander might have concluded that his papa had very sulky 
eyes, and that the expression of his mamma’s mouth was far from 
amiable. ‘Will released himself with a sudden twist just in time to 
escape more kisses. 

“ Don’t be rude, Will!” cried Miss Conway. 

“ She’d done,” said Will, with calm mendacity, keeping safely out of 
reach. 

“ Oh, never mind, m’m; don’t scold the little dear! Children will 
be children, and we can’t expect it otherwise!” Mrs. Bates exclaimed, 
struggling to her feet. “His mamma was wilful too, when she was 
little ; many’s the time I’ve had cause to know it! But what’s that when 
we love the little dears? And now I'll say good afternoon and thank 
you kindly, m’m. Often and often I’ve thought of Redlands Hall, and 
I’m glad to have set eyes on it at last, my pretty one’s own house as it 
was, and I wish she’d been spared to enjoy it longer. Good afternoon, 
m’m, and good afternoon to the little gentleman.” Will had turned his 
back on the company, and was watching the gardeners from one of the 
tall windows. 

“‘ Say goodbye to Mrs. Bates, Will.” 

“ Bye,” said Will, hurriedly glancing over his shoulder. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, and nodded to Will’s little velvet 
back, glanced dubiously at her empty glass (as if to make quite sure that 
it had not mysteriously refilled itself), and made a laborious curtsey to 
Miss Conway. But her last lingering look was cast upward at the pic- 
ture, a lingering look with a smile of fond devotion, She was hardly 
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out of the room before Will exclaimed, “ Now I may go! I’m making a 
raft upstairs in the nursery.” 

Rachel looked from the beautiful face on the wall to the living little 
likeness of it below, and caught her breath as if she had been stabbed. 
“Stop a moment,” she said; “ come here.” 

He came. It was with something of an effort that she laid her 
hands lightly on his shoulders, and then with quivering fingers smoothed 
the lace at his throat. Will, perplexed first by the tone in which she 
had spoken, and then by her silence, looked up at her inquiringly. 
Their eyes met, and the likeness vanished ; they were Lauriston’s eyes, 
questioning her from under the child’s delicate brows, with, as it seemed 
to her, more than childish earnestness. Her answering gaze swam in 
tears ; she knelt down and kissed him. “Oh, my Will!” she murmured, 
with her lips on his hair ; “his boy, not hers—not hers!” ‘Will threw 
back his head and looked at her, with those dear bright eyes of his 
shining with intelligence. 

“ Don’t cry,” he said; “I’m not going away. I won’t ever be 
Mrs. Bates’s little boy. ‘ Only,” he added truthfully, “ I do want to 
finish my raft.” 

“* Go, darling,” said Rachel, smiling as she stood up; and Will was 
gone.in a moment. 

She remained where he had left her, gazing fixedly before her, with 
downcast eyes from which the tears were dried. The picture had spoken 
ut last, and this was the answer to the questioning of years. Mrs. Bates, 
flushed with her glasses of port and the summer heat, dragging off a 
clammy glove, and dabbing her face with a cotton handkerchief, had come 
expressly to solve the mystery of Mr. Lauriston’s love. Her watery eyes 
had twinkled with pride while she dishonoured the beautiful woman 
she worshipped, laying bare her idol’s cold heart in triumphant uncon- 
sciousness. Mr. Lauriston’s life came out of the shadow as she spoke, 
and revealed its hidden pain. There had been the silence of scorn, 
ending in the heavy silence of death, but Mrs. Bates had come to break 
it once for all. 

Rachel raised her head. To her fancy there was an insolent frank- 
ness in the painted smile, a hateful challenge in the radiant glance, and, 
moved by a sudden impulse, she went to the further side of the writing- 
table and rested her hand on the back of Adam Lauriston’s chair. So 
standing, she looked up with grave intentness. There could hardly have 
been a more utter quiet in the room when he sat there that last night. 
Rachel was so still that but for the slow, deeply-drawn breath that came 
and went, she might have been only a carved or painted likeness of life ; 
indeed her set and meditative mouth seemed less ready to speak than 
the delicate red lips of the portrait. 

She had always silenced her conscience on the score of ingratitude 
to Adam Lauriston with the remembrance that in the secret recesses of 
his heart he hid the talisman of his dead wife’s love. What she out of 
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her blighted life might give or withhold seemed to her a matter of 
little moment compared with that. His sisters had never cared for 
him ; Laura did not care; Dick took his gifts with his own shrug of the 
shoulders; but the beautiful woman who had once been his made amends 
for all with her sweet memory. And now that inmost shrine was open 
before her eyes, and it held nothing but the sorriest deceit, the most 
commonplace betrayal of Love with Judas kisses. He had silently 
guarded the memory of the girl who had fooled him, and whom Death, 
jesting in his ghastly fashion, bad fooled in her turn, in the brilliant 
marriage which had tempted her. Rachel could understand the bitter 
scorn of his folly which had led him to look on, neither aiding nor 
denying, while that folly crystallised into a story of passionate constancy 
which should be the one thing by which those who had known him 
would remember him when he was dead. She could understand how 
he had shrunk from his boy, and yet carelessly flung him the price for 
which his mother had sold herself. This was the fresh spring which was 
to water his lonely life ; this that was a thousand times more bitter than 
gall! 

Her thoughts came to her so clearly expressed in words that they 
seemed like actual speech, uttered to herself and to Adam Lauriston, 
only without a sound. No sound was needed. She tightened her hand 
on the chair. “If I had known!” she said, “ Adam! if I had known! 
Is it too late? That afternoon when we parted, did you by chance 
understand better than I did? Was that why you stopped at the door 
and were coming back to me? If I had known!” 

He had declared that he was going to the New World, but that they 
would meet again. Rachel was not one of the few people who are 
altogether free from superstition. She laughed at herself, and yet she 
dwelt on those words. Was it possible that some Power had spoken 
through Adam Lauriston’s lips with a larger meaning than he had him- 
self perceived? Might there be a new life in a new world in which they 
two should meet—a new life, free from all the sick and poisonous fan- 
cies which had clung about the old? “ Listen,” she said, almost as if she 
stood on its threshold while she spoke, “I could never say it here—I did 
not know you needed me—but I love you! Is it toolate?” She called 
up his face before her. She saw him with his shining eyes, his melan- 
choly smile; she suddenly recalled that slight shrug of the shoulders 
which was such a familiar memory. She started as if she had been 
stung. Was that Adam Lauriston’s answer? The book which he had 
given her lay open on the table. “ Lien ne reflewrira,” it proclaimed. 


Laisse retomber dans leur nuit éternelle 

Lamour et le bonheur que tu n’as point goités. 

. 8 e t e a e 
La vio est ainsi faite, il nous la faut subir; 

Le faible souffre et pleure, et l’insensé s’irrite ; 
Mais le plus sage en rit, sachant qu’il doit mourir. 
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“ Well!” she said ; “ and if it is so I will love you as you loved me, 
with no hope ; and even so I would change with no woman living. And 
I thank God for the Rutherford blood in my veins, which has kept me 
apart—for you! Oh, do you not hear me say that?” ‘ 

The silence was so absolute, it seemed to penetrate and fill her very 
soul, Suddenly a sound from the outer world rushed in ; the door flew 
open, and Will appeared, announcing breathlessly, “It's no use to go 
and play ; there isn’t time! The carriage is coming round directly ; you 
said it was to come.at four. Oh, do go and get ready; it will be round 
in five minutes, and I want four o’clock to come!” é 

“T’ll be ready,” said Rachel. “ Get your cap, Will, and I'll come,” 
Before she left the room she closed the open book upon the table, and 
looked compassionately at the lonely shepherdess. Her falsehood seemed 
such a pitiful failure, and Will had denied her. 

The child chatted all the way as they drove, and the points of the 
roadside scenery that Rachel remembered, appeared and vanished as in 
a hurrying dream. The Pattendens’ farm was suddenly revealed, where 
it stood by the grey-gleaming curves of the little river ; the poplars 
quivered, a dog barked, the gnarled boughs reached over the orchard 
fence, ‘ Haven’t they got a lot of apples?” said Will. “ But we've got 

‘a lot, too; I wish they were ripe.” Then they slackened their speed, 
climbing the steep hill-side. "When they came to the edge of the moor- 
land the carriage was stopped and they got out. 

Will ran forward with a cry of delight, but had not gone ten steps . 
before he turned to look for Rachel. She was lingering on the edge of 
the moor, for which, in her day-dreams, she had so often longed, which, 
to her fancy, had pictured a land of health and peace. And she was not 
even looking at it. There where she had stood, thinking of Mr. Lauris- 
ton before he.came into her life, she stood now when he had passed out 
of it, and her glances went backward, full of tender desire, to Redlands 
Hall, lying in its far off hollow on the hill-side, with a golden light 
upon its masses of trees. No place in all the world could ever be so 
dear to her as that, which was dear for the sake of vain regrets and 
hopeless love. 

But Will caught her by the hand. ‘“ What are you looking at? I 
don’t want you to stop and look at that! I like this awfully ; come on, 
quick, it’s much prettier further on.” Rachel smiled, and suffered 
herself to be drawn onward, by the small, live fingers which stirred 
impatiently in her clasp. The past was buried in silence. She could 
‘bear to turn her back on it because she held its record in her heart, and 
to go forward because the light of Will’s happier future was shining on 
her way. 
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